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What Books Have Meant to Me! 


Mrs E. H. Richardson, Hutchinson, Kan. 


I have been asked to tell the story 
of a somewhat unique library, the 
“Coonskin” library of southern Ohio, 
with which I was familiar in my child- 
hood—unique not so much in the char- 
acter of the books that it contained as 
in the circumstances of its founding. 

Between 60 and 70 years ago, when 
I was reading assiduously every book 
that I could find on the subject of edu- 
cation with the purpose of learning from 
them how to teach school, I read much 
of Pestalozzi. His ideas about the 
mental training of infants amused me 
then. You will remember that he 
recommends the mother to repeat over 
the cradle of her baby, letters, words, 
phrases, even simple combinations of 
numbers, which procedure, he thought, 
would so stimulate the mind of the 
child that all sorts of useful knowledge 
would be absorbed without effort. I 
smiled then at these ideas of Pesta- 
lozzi as vagaries, but since the com- 
ing of radio and the reported transmis- 
sion of thought by its means, nothing 
thinkable seems incredible. 

I am convinced, however, that real 
literature, especially in the form of 
poetry, has a marked influence on the 
minds of very young children. I have 
never in my own experience known of 
any attempt to put Pestalozzi’s theory 
into practice with babies yet in the 


1See page 68. 
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cradle, but this very year I have had 
much to do with a little girl between 
two and three years old. Like all chil- 
dren that I have ever known, she has 
an insatiable appetite for stories, and 
when I was absolutely drained dry 
and could think of nothing else to tell 
about when I was a little girl, always 
the favorite line, I proposed to tell her 
a poem. That seemed satisfactory and, 
without much expectation that she 
would listen to the end, I began The 
village blacksmith. To my surprise 
she listened intently to the end and 
then said, “Tell it again.” And at the 
fourth repetition, she was beating out 
on the arm of my chair the “measured 
beat of the heavy sledge,” and swaying 
her body to the swinging of the sex- 
ton’s bell. 

What could such a baby get from 
the poem? She knew nothing of a 
blacksmith, a forge, or a sexton, and 
could have understood little of the 
story, but she was charmed with the 
rhythm of the lines, and she got from 
it some pleasing mental pictures, for 
when she asks for it, as she often does, 
she says, “Tell about ‘children coming 
home from school,’” or “Tell about 
‘sparks from a threshing floor,” and 
then, “What is a threshing floor?” the 
only question she ever asked about the 
poem and I volunteered no explana- 
tions. 
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I think that when she sees a black- 
smith at his forge, if that should ever 
happen, she will see it with new inter- 
est. recalling the words of the poem. 

Last spring, I was confined to my 
room for a few days with a severe cold 
and my granddaughters brought in a 
great bowl of golden daffodils, the first 
of the season, for my enjoyment. The 
child was so delighted with the flowers 
that I repeated to her Wordsworth’s 
exquisite lines, “I wandered lonely as 
a cloud.” She has asked for it many 
times since, saying, “Tell about the 
daffodils that danced in a row.” Evi- 
dently her heart danced with thé flow- 
ers, as did the poet’s. 

I believe in The house that Jack 
built, and in all the dear old Mother 
Goose rhymes, but I verily believe that 
the rhythm and the words, the beauti- 
ful words of Wordsworth’s poem, 
touched a spring in that baby’s soul 
that nonsense rhymes cannot reach. 

I consider myself to have been very 
fortunate as a child, considering the 
times and the educational conditions 
in my childhood. There were no chil- 
dren’s books in those days. 

Born on a farm in southern Ohio, 
located in the second settlement made 
in that state, and while yet several of 
the original settlers still lived among 
us, while acres of the primeval forest 
were still untouched by the axe, living 
far enough from any considerable town 
so that only once in several years chil- 
dren saw a paved street, our lives 
were primitive. There were no rail- 
roads, no electric lights, no telephones, 
no kerosene lamps, no sewing ma- 
chines, no automobiles, no movies. 

Our dresses were homespun, woven 
and made at home, our shoes were the 
work of the village shoemaker, our 
sugar was the product of the home 
sugar camp. Our linen, spun from 
home grown flax, was woven by the 
neighborhood weaver into table cloths 
in huckabuck and birdseye patterns, 
into plain bed linen, towels, tow cloth 
for pantaloons, grain bags and other 
necessary articles. 
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I think that the farmers, mostly from 
New England, who made this second 
settlement in Ohio, among whom was 
my grandfather, an old Revolutionary 
soldier, must have been a rather an- 


usual goup of men. No sooner had 
they cleared a few acres of land, while 
they still lived in rude cabins with 
puncheon floors, while the roomy set- 
tle in the corner of the great fireplace 
sometimes cushioned with a blanket 
was a great luxury, than these men 
met together to consult about means 
to procure books, a library, which they 
deemed a neighborhood .need. They 
had literally no money, but the woods 
were full of coons, and for coon skins 
money could be had in Cincinnati more | 
than a hundred miles away through 
the woods. There was no road’ from 
the settlement to the city on the Ohio, 
then only a small river port, but there 
was a bridle path and a pack horse 
could make the trip in three or four 
days, the streams intervening being 
generally fordable except in seasons of 
high water. 

These men knew how to catch coons. 
They set to work with a will and soon 
had ready as many pelts as they 
deemed necessary. These they loaded 
on a pack horse and sent them by a 
trusty man to market at Cincinnati. 

As I remember it, the books they 
wanted were not to be had in Cincin- 
nati, but two of the settlers who were 
going to Philadelphia on business were 
deputed to select and buy the books 
there and arrange for their conveyance 
to the settlement. They performed 
their duty faithfully and the books 
arrived in good time. 

This library was the first one that 
I ever saw, and the only one until I 
was 12 years old. It was kept in my 
father’s house, for by that time we had 
built a good-sized frame farm house 


‘ and so had room for a library. It filled 


five or six shelves of an old black wal- 
nut bookcase made for its accommoda- 
tion by the village cabinet-maker. 

I can see it yet as plain as day, and 
I am sure I could name every book in 
it. First, there were all the standard 




















English poets from Shakespeare down. 
Nothing of Chaucer; the Songs of 
Spenser’s golden days were lacking; 
but Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, Byron, Scott, Burns, all were 
complete in large volumes strongly 
bound in leather. There were selec- 
tions from Wordsworth, Southey, 
Cowper and Coleridge. That planet 
Tennyson had not yet swung into our 
ken. 

There were Hume’s. England and 
Gibbon’s Rome, and  Goldsmith’s 
Greece, Weem’s Life of Washington, 
Irving’s Columbus, Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York and the Sketch 
book, Franklin’s Autobiography, 
Thomas Paine’s the Age of reason, 
and a huge volume called Dick’s 
Works, a sort of general science, I 
fancy, although it was known to me 
only by the cover. There was Pope’s 
translation of the Iliad and Odyssey 
in small volumes imperishably bound 
in leather. 

In fiction, I remember Richardson’s 
Pamela, Fielding’s Tom Jones, all of 
the Waverly novels, in small volumes 
bound in speckled leather with leaves 


of strong paper made to withstand ~ 


much wear, Jane Porter’s Scottish 
chiefs, The Vicar of Wakefield, Dr 
Johnson’s solitary novel, Rasselas, or 
The Happy valley, and Cooper’s Last 
of the Mohicans, The Prairie and The 
Deerslayer. Elizabeth, or the Exiles 
of Siberia, was a most harrowing 
story of the sufferings of some unfor- 
tunate political exiles from Russia 
over which I shed copious tears. A 
volume of Telemaque, a literal trans- 
lation with the French text on one 
page and the English on the opposite, 
was a most interesting puzzle to me 
over which I spent some happy pe- 
riods as a fascinating game. And a 
little book, the name of whose author 
I cannot recall, full of stories of the 
Scottish peasantry, tender, simple and 
sweet, called Lights and shadows of 
Scottish life, was the delight of my 
childish soul. The Pilgrim’s progress 
was another one of these books which 
I supposed to be a fairy tale. 
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These were my sole books until I 


was past 12. Rather solid for a child? 
Well, there were no children’s books 
in those days. The child that loved 
books—and pity that child that does 
not—read the books that his elders 
read, as he ate the same food that his 
elders ate, and digested what he could 
of it. We knew comparatively little 
about dietetics then and nothing about 
germs, so we lived and grew and even 
flourished after a fashion in our igno- 
rance. 

Of course I went to school all these 
years, in the red brick school house, a 
pretentious structure 15 feet square, 
having a slab of smooth sandstone 
from the near hillside set over the 
doorway bearing the carefully carved 
inscription, Intelligence is the life of 
liberty. The old school house with its 
rude furnishings of backless_ slab 
benches and a long plank desk built 
against the wall for the use of pupils 
during the writing period, disappeared 
50 years ago, but the slab with its in- 
scription is treasured by the Historical 
society of the state, as is the library of 
which I have spoken. It is sacredly 
preserved in the historical rooms in 
Marietta college under the name of the 
Coonskin library. 

My school books were, first, a thin 
blue-backed Webster’s spelling book, 
second, McGuffey’s readers in regular 
series, from first to the fourth, all read 
over and over until at least every poem 
in them had been so committed to 
memory that they could never be for- 
gotten, in time a Mitchell’s geography 
and atlas, a Smith’s grammar and a 
Sander’s arithmetic. 

I learned some things at school. I 
learned to write indifferently well with 
a quill pen, made and mended by the 
teacher as occasion required, from a 
good quill picked up by myself on my 
way to school on the bank of the creek 
by the roadside where our flock of 
gabbling geese waddled about all sum- 
mer. I learned the multiplication table 
with some slips among the nines and 
sevens, and to add, subtract, multiply 
and divide integers, fractions being yet 
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a mystery. I learned to sing the capi- 
tals of all the states then existing and 
something about the whereabouts of 
most of the famous rivers, lakes and 
mountains in this big world. Free- 
hand map drawing was not in our 
course of study, and to this day I can 
hardly draw a recognizable map of 
Kansas, but in spite of any slight 
knowledge of geography, I have never 
had any difficulty in finding my way to 
any part of the world that I have 
wished to visit, the ticket agents at the 
railroad offices and the shipping ports 
having always been amply able to sup- 
plement my deficiencies. One thing I 
learned thoroly in the old red school 
house. Twice every day during 
school terms I toed the crack in the 
spelling line and if there was a single 
word in that old Webster’s spelling- 
book, from the syllables in two letters 
beginning with ab to imcomprehensi- 
bility that I could not pronounce and 
spell syllable by syllable, it was not 
from lack of practice. By this exer- 
cise I learned, too, that words are in- 
variably made up of syllables which, 
taken one by one, are comparatively 
easy to pronounce and so I was not 
quite nonplussed generally at meeting 
a new word as I find some high-school 
pupils are today under the new meth- 
ods. 

But I want to emphasize the fact 
that while I learned a few essential 
things in school, my real education for 
those first years of my life as far as 
books were concerned came from my 
free, unhindered, undirected browsing 
in the Coonskin library almost un- 
hindered altho I remember one occa- 
sion when I shed some bitter tears at 
being deprived of what promised to 
be a charming book, when my mother 
took from my hands Richardson’s Pa- 
mela, saying that it was not a fit book 
for a child of nine years. 

You must remember that there were 
no children’s books. If there had been 
Little Peppers and Dotty Dimples and 
all their numerous kin in existence 75 
or 80 years ago, I probably should not 
have left their charming companion- 
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ship to help Wamba and Gurth and 
poor old Fangs round up their squeal- 
ing herd, wondering all the time at 
their queer dress, their brass collars 
with their weird inscriptions, pitying 
with all my heart poor limping Fangs. 
“Of course the real significance of their 
discussion of the Saxon and Norman 
words that they were using was quite 
beyond me, but I can feel yet the thrill! 
of delight when in my study of history 
later the remembrance of the scene in 
the forest came over me with a new, 
full understanding of the conversation 
between Gurth and Wamba. My in- 
terest in history began with my ac- 
quaintance with Richard, the Lion 
Hearted and Robin Hood in Ivanhoe 
and when, in medieval history, we 
talked of the castles of the time, I saw 
in a flash Torquilstone besieged, the 
castle in flames, Brian de Bois Guil- 
bert spurring his horse across the 
drawbridge with Rebecca lying across 
the saddle, while Ulrica with her gray 
hair flying, stood on the highest turret 
brandishing her distaff and chanting 
the old Saxon war song as her death 
chant. 

The times of Elizabeth and Mary, 
Queen of Scots, through all studies 
about them, glowed with new or added 
meaning to me from Kenilworth and 
The Abbot, and the story of the third 
crusade in The Talisman, Richard, 
Philip, the Duke of Austria and the 
wonderful Saladin all living, moving 
and breathing in it, sent me to the his- 
tory to study the whole movement. 

Poetry came in for a full share of 
my attention for I loved it. Shakes- 
peare I read for the story, as The Tem- 
pest attracted by the frontispiece, a 
picture of Caliban bending under a bur- 
den of fagots, with Miranda nearby, 
whose beauty was a most effectual foil 
to his grotesque ugliness. I got the 
story and some of the lines haunted me 
with their rhythm, their beautiful 
words and strange imagery— 

Full fathom five thy father lies, 
Of his bones is coral made. 
Those are pearls that were his eyes. 


Nothing of him that doth-fade 
But hath suffered a sea change 
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Into something rich and strange. 
Sea nymphs hourly ring his knell, 
Ding Dong bell. 

A Midsummer night’s dream I read 
as I do now, for the fun of it, and As 
you like it attracted first by the name 
Rosalind which took my fancy. 

Of Pope I read bits of the Battle of 
the frogs and mice, drawn by the cu- 
rious title, and understanding, of 
course, nothing of the real meaning of 
it, and more of the Rape of the lock, 
and I have always remembered the 
first few lines of the Universal prayer, 
through hearing my father repeat 
them with an unction that greatly im- 
pressed me, although I understood 
not until long afterward what made 
the poem one of his favorites—“the 
all-embracing fatherhood of the God 
whom all men, savage, saint or sage, 
adore by some name, be it Jehovah, 
Jove or Lord.” 

Burns I knew and loved before I 
read him because, while my mother 
sat with her foot on the treadle of the 
little low humming flax wheel, she 
sang over and over the sweet old 
Scotch songs until they, both words 
and music, soaked into my very mar- 
row. Highland Mary, To Mary in 
Heaven, Flow gently, sweet Afton, 
Bonnie Doon, Auld Lang Syne, John 
Anderson, My Jo John, Jock o’ Hazel- 
dean, and almost best of all to me then, 
The braes o’ Balquither, with its “light 
lilting chorus.” I loved them all so 
much that to this day to hear them 
sung without trills makes my nerves 
tingle. 

If Dickens’ time had been a little 
earlier, and Tiny Tim and the little 
Doll’s dressmaker, and Little Nell, 
and Davy with Pegotty, had lived in 
the Coonskin library, I maybe could 
not have loved them any better than I 
did when I met them later, but I am 
sure I should have had the keenest 
pleasure of my childhood in their com- 
panionship. I pity the child who has 
not known Dickens, and I believe that 
a love for his books is undying when 
once feit. 


I would not for the world: have you 
think from this talk that I do not ap- 
preciate the schools of today or do not 
approve of new methods of teaching, 
or look upon old times as at all su- 
perior to these. I seldom look back, 
and never with longing, to early days, 
finding more real interests now that I 
am well along in my ninth decade than 
was ever before the case, and having, 
like the little street waif in The Dawn 
of a tomorrow, a keen curiosity to see 
what the morrow will bring forth for 
us and still, like her, I think it will be 
something better than we have known. 

But I did want to stress a certain 
value in books which I think is not 
always fully sensed. What of real 
value did I gain from my hours of 
taskless enjoyment among the books 
in the Coonskin library? Nothing 
much in the way of education in the 
ordinary sense, but I did gain a cer- 
tain fibre from it that enabled me with 
such very limited knowledge of school 
subjects as I possessed, to fit myself 
with no strain, passing class after 
class, to enter the high school at Ma- 
rietta, in one year’s work. I never 
felt myself at a disadvantage there as 
far as the work was concerned, al- 
though being rather large for my 
years and never fashionably dressed, 
I was afflicted with a painful shyness. 
I had a much larger vocabulary than 
most of my classmates and I had 
learned to find an inspiration in books 
which I still find in them and I think 
I formed ideals of character from them 
that have been of lasting benefit. 

I had the pleasure a short time ago 
of hearing the secretary of the Nation- 
al Education Association talk a few 
minutes to the Hutchinson teachers, 
first about the merits of the associa- 
tion, its use to the teachers in the way 
of educating public opinion to the 
point when teachers can be paid de- 
cent salaries without too much protest 
from the tax payers, and how it is la- 
boring to secure a department of edu- 
cation with its secretary in the presi- 
dent’s cabinet. This was all in the line 
of his business, but he closed his ad- 
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dress with a few words about educa- 
tion itself. 

He quoted Ruskin’s definition of 
education which is to the effect that it 
is not knowledge that man has that 
proves his education but his behavior, 
and he spoke with much feeling of the 
recent speech of a little Japanese off- 
cial visitor at a late conference in 
Washington. The little foreigner said 
that the future of our own country as 
well as that of Japan, the avoidance of 
wars and all international difficulties 
depend entirely upon _ education. 
Knowledge, he said, is necessary but 
very insufficient. With knowledge 
must go a deep moral sense to guide 
its application and a steadfast spiritual 
faith in Divine help to secure results. 

That is a fine definition of education, 


worthy of any Christian in the world, . 


knowledge—moral purpose—and trust 
in God for strength and wisdom to se- 
cure results. For the knowledge as 
far as books are concerned, we may 
safely trust our schools. We may 
trust them measurably for the other 
two requisites as far as their crowded 
courses give time and opportunity. 
The church does something but it is 
at a disadvantage from its too manifest 
set purpose. Character is as slow 
growing as an oak, but the oak reaches 
a limit some time and character grows 
on and on forever, or who would care 
for Heaven? The only seeds of char- 
acter are ideals and I submit that we 
get them largely from the books that 
we read for pleasure, not as tasks. 
Here is a matter to fill you librarians 
with a sense of the importance of your 
work, Every time you lift from your 
shelves a book in response to some 
boy’s or girl’s call for something good, 
you do not know how you are serving 
the world. It is enough to inspire you 
with such a love for your high calling 
as to make you almost forget the 
weary labor of it. 
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I thought a few weeks ago as I was 
reading parts of Middlemarch for the 
thousandth time, how I wished that 
every boy in our schools might get a 
view with his “inward eye” of the fine 
quality of that character of Caleb 
Garth, an ideal business man. It is so 
real that it sticks by one. It even does 
an old woman like me good to know that 
there are such men to believe in, and 
what does it mean to our girls to have 
in their minds such ideals when they 
choose their mates? They would re- 
member, especially if you have thought 
sometime to hand.them from the li- 
brary shelf, Coventry Patmore’s Angel 
in the house. 

Lofty honors undersold, 

Seller and buyer both disgrace; 
And favor that makes folly bold 
Puts out the light in virtue’s face. 

The Caleb’s are not always the best 
dressed youths, I fear, and maybe not 
the best dancers in the room. 

I am sorry that so few of the later 
books of fiction are such as you would 
choose for anybody. Too many of them 
are as pagan as though we did not live 
in a Christian land and many of them 
are coarse as well as commonplace. It 
isn’t that so many of the late books de- 
pict evil, that since desires to do evil 
are natural to men and women, they 
must not be repressed. As if to be 
human did not make it a duty to grow 
out of brutality by intelligent repres- 
sion and eradication of whatever in- 
herited' tendencies we may have to low- 
er things! 

It is a shame to us when we ignore 
our spiritual birthright. Human na- 
ture is not animal solely. We are the 
children of our Heavenly Father, and 
have enough of his nature in us to rule 
out the lower if we so will, and we 
deny Him most reprehensibly when 
we permit the tendencies derived from 
Him to be over-shadowed and domi- 
nated by such as have come to us from 
a brutish ancestry. 
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The Desk—To Talk or Not to Talk? 
Agnes H. Jewell, Public library, Adrian, Mich. 


Both within and without the library 
there has grown a curious myth con- 
cerning the type of animal the libra- 
rian really is. You recall Sinclair 
Lewis’ attempt to portray us in Carol 
Kennicott. Margaret Widdemer, her- 
self a librarian, doesn’t do much better 
nor does the little Jewess in Hungry 
hearts quite grasp our mission: 

“When they entered the library, 
Shenah Pessah halted in awe. ‘What 
a stillness full from thinking! So 
beautiful it comes on me like music! 
. . . How the book-ladies look so quiet 
like the things!’ ” 

The composite impression of us is 
summed up in this poem called Libra- 
rians, by Howard Mumford Jones: 
Behind the desk stand the librarians, 

Bleak women, spare and angular and thin, 

Impersonal as God or Death, and in 
Their eyes and on each mask-like counte- 

nance 


Sits changeless irony to watch your whim. 
You ask for Shakespeare, and no more, 
no less 
Than if an equal fervor you express 
ates? ~ eure dull and dead, you get of 
im. 


They pile the centuries like building blocks, 
And nest dead Caesar with a magazine; 
Indecently, behind an office screen 

They = the masters numbered up like 

stocks. 


Levelling all things in a catalog, 
They yield, and now withhold, imperial 
kings 
From any giggling girl that blithely rings 
For pilots in her intellectual fog. 


To sport with dead men as these women do— 
Is it so strange they look a little mad? 
If the desk is to assume its rightful 

place in the scheme of things, then the 

desk attendant becomes: the most im- 

portant factor in the plan of distribu- 

tion and we must alter this precon- 
ceived and firmly fixed impression of 
us. If we could see ourselves as others 

see us, I am sure we would start a 

campaign of conversation (for it will 





1Read at Tri-State conference, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
October, 1925. 


need much talking) to obliterate this 
dull, dead picture of us and substitute 
a live one. 

To the public, the desk is the library 
and the assistant doesn’t represent the 
librarian, she is the librarian. Whether 
the desk is the pivot around which 
revolves the library system, it is self- 
evident that the public thinks it is, and 
that it is from this vantage point that 
we must make our attack and prove to 
the stockholders that we are a going 
concern. 

We are governed by public opinion. 
If it has formed this grotesque idea of 
us, then we must change public opin- 
ion by all of the known means of pub- 
licity and create a public which will 
come to the library favorably inclined 
toward us, and there we must crystal- 
lize the opinion by service at the desk 
—for all of the outside agencies work- 
ing in our favor can do nothing if we 
do not have in our libraries expert 
sales people to sell not only books but 
that newer commodity the advertisers 
are saying so much about, good will, 
favorable sentiment and customer confi- 
dence. 

This means that we must banish the 
idea that the desk attendant is a mere 
order-filler; there is more to the desk 
than stamping the date and collecting 
the overdues. Busy? Certainly. There 
is necessary work to be done at the 
desk but never for a moment let the 
clerk consider it but in its relative im- 
portance. You recall the firm with the 
wonderful book-keeping system which 
took so much time it failed in six 
months because no one had time to get 
orders. 

We must study big business; their 
problems are the same as ours. Dis- 
tribution is the most important prob- 
lem in any business. Marketing the 
product requires a) advertising and 
b) salesmanship. Of the two, for us, 
salesmanship is the.more important as 
we are advertised by our own publicity 
plans plus the huge amount of book 
advertising done by publishers and 
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booksellers, from which we reap an 
equal benefit. We go thru all the mo- 
tions in all of the departments—adver- 
tise, write, talk at clubs—and then, 
when the favorable sentiment is creat- 
ed and in response to the urging, peo- 
ple appear at the desk, how shall we 
talk to them? 

If you agree with me so far then, 
“to talk or not to talk” resolves itself 
into “to talk,” and by talk I mean, 
of course, constructive conversation, 
salesmanship, not idle gossip. It then 
divides itself into why to talk, how to 
talk and what to talk about. 

Talk to sell. Every person who 
comes to the desk is a prospect. He 
has come for something. He is half 
sold when he enters the door and he 
has made an effort to reach you. If 
I had my way, I’d move the desk 
down the 25. or more spacious, forbid- 
ding steps, across the wide expanse of 
velvety lawn and put it down beside 
the Woolworth store and start a sale— 
or a riot. We take ourselves too se- 
riously; we magnify our profession 
and belittle our business, for we are in 
business. I wish we had competition, 
rival libraries on opposite corners. 
Then we would not be satisfied with a 
circulation of 3.5 per capita and say 
“we are gratified at the popularity and 
growing support of the public library.” 
Woolworth’s would discard such a re- 
port in a month and shut up the store 
as not paying dividends. 

Every notable enterprise has reached 
its position as a result of selling power. 
It has been the exception to hire deaf 
and dumb salesmen, so talk to sell. 
We are in the same position as the firm 
which advertised, “Because we have 
increased our sales, we have improved 
our quality and because we have im- 
proved our quality, we have again in- 
creased -our sales.” We, too, need to 
increase our quality and we must do it 
the same way—by selling quality to 
our quantity buyers. 

There are three stages to a sale: 
attention developed into interest; in- 
terest ripened into desire; desire crys- 
tallized into resolution to take. Selling 


power is measured also by two known 
factors, character of the wares sold 
and character of those making the 
sale. To buy judiciously and have a 
well selected collection of books is but 
half the battle. Choose wisely who 
shall sell them for you. 

Remember the patron has a definite 
wish when he enters and the first step 
is to get him exactly what he asks for. 
If it is a book with short sentences, no 
religion, or not much margin, that is 
his right, or if it is a good dull book, 
produce it—and we know there are 
plenty in stock of both these orders. 
The time to persuade with your silver- 
tongued oratory is after you have 
given your customer what he asks for. 
And if you haven’t what he asks, do 
not condemn it; remember the only 
right book is the one fitted to the 
reader. 

How shall you talk? To interest, 
you must he interested. Talk con- 
structively; there are too many anti- 
societies now. “Talk to the small man 
without condescension and to the big 
man on his own level.” Be good hu- 
mored and friendly; remember your 
enemies never will trade with you. Do 
not talk at your patron but with him, 
and this above all—Do not be smug. 

What to talk about. Our tongues 
should be in absolute command 
whether for silence or attack. If we 
chat to the detriment of work needing 
attention, it is because we have for- 
gotten our purpose in talking. Hold 
to the idea you are a seller of good 
books and remember no discourtesy 
sinks deeper nor stays longer than a 
busy signal. Stevenson says that so 
far as conversational topics are con- 
cerned they may be reduced to three: 
That I am I, that you are you, and that 
there are other people dimly under- 
stood to be not quite the same as either. 
Certainly be personal—a sale is not a 
cold-blooded, scientific process—it is 
a friendly man-to-man transaction. 

We have a rule when answering ref- 
erence questions: Ask the person next 
you. And I used it for this paper. I 
asked a young traveling man what I 
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should say and he said, “Tell them 
that when I was asked the other day 
where I got my education, I said it 
was sold to me over a library desk.” 
Then I asked a boy in the children’s 
room and he said, “Tell them your 
stamp collection is almost as big as 
mine.” Finally I asked one of the 
girls at the desk and she said, “Tell 
them the games we play to keep our- 
selves interested in the circulation. 
We guess each day on the count and 
try to outdo each other in selling an 
extra worthwhile book to a fiction 
reader.” 

Another point of contact is our 
weekly column in the paper edited by 
the assistant librarian but contributed 
to by all the staff. This is a typical 
“column” of varied assortments, news, 
reviews, anecdotes, author gossip, and 
always a number of both old and new 
books are mentioned, and these are 
called for for weeks afterward and 
make much conversation at the desk. 

Know your stock; you cannot sell 
except you know. Know what books 


are being advertised and why there is 
a call at the desk for them. For this 
purpose, read the Publishers’ Weekly to 
know the publisher’s viewpoint, the re- 
views, and the various house journals 
before or along with your professional 


magazines. Hook up with current 
thought and be ready with the books 
when the call comes. The bookseller 
in my town says his customers are 
about six months behind the _ best- 
sellers. What he really means is they 
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ask him for the books for six months 
before he wakes up to the fact that he 
has an unsatisfied demand. 

Have at least one book within reach 
of your hand. You can talk a good 
book more readily so, visual educa- 
tion, in other words. Then if conver- 
sation at the desk lags or becomes 
trivial, pick up the book and with a 
word put it into action. 

Follow thru and plan and talk for 
repeat sales. The W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Co. says it is advertising now for busi- 
ness five years from now. Do not ex- 
pect immediate returns; talk some for 
the future. Then perhaps you may be 
rewarded by having the boy of today 
reading history stories become profes- 
sor of history in your nearby univer- 
sity. 

I am minded of a time when I 
worked for two branch librarians on 
alternate days. The first librarian 
chided me when she found I was se- 
lecting books for a patron and had left 
the desk to do so, giving as her reason 
that she did not wish the patrons to 
feel that any one of the attendants was 
better than another. The other libra- 
rian, when I asked my duties, said; 
“Make yourself so useful that they will 
ask me for you when you are not here.” 
Each was right, and I learned there 
and then that we must not magnify the 
ego but the library. Yet the attendant 
at the desk must not be impersonal; 
she must make herself into the amal- 
gam that fuses the book and the 
reader. 





Old Books 


There was accepted as a master’s 
thesis by the Graduate college, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, in 1923, a card bibliog- 
raphy entitled A list of books printed 
in England, Scotland and Ireland, and 
of Books in English printed abroad 
before 1640 now to be found in Amer- 
ican libraries. ; 

The libraries represented in the list 
are: Library of Congress, University 
of Chicago library, Harvard university 


in America 


library, John Crerar library, Peabody 
Institute library, J. Pierpont Morgan 
library, Columbia university library, 
Astor library, Clark university library, 
John Carter Brown library, Boston 
public library, New York public library, 
University of Iowa library. Some 
selected titles from the library catalogs 
of the British museum and of Cambridge 
university were included. 
Is this the sign of progress? 








Library Bureau, after its fifty-years 
honorable record in serving libraries 
with everything needful but the books, 
is now a part of the Rand Kardex 
Bureau. The friends of Library 
Bureau may rest assured that it will 
continue with undiminished force and 
activity in every department—library 
supplies and furniture, bookstacks and 
service—for which it has justly gained 
an enviable reputation as the original 
and the world’s foremost library 
equipment house. 

It is my intention still further to ex- 
pand Library Bureau’s facilities. The 
consolidation of many of the depart- 
ments with those of the merged com- 
panies will make for economy of ad- 
ministration and production. The 
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Letters—Information and Discussion 
A Message to the Library World 


standards that have characterized Li- 
brary Bureau products will be main- 
tained and improved wherever pos- 
sible. 

The highly developed personnel in 
the Library Department will carry on 
in studying library problems and in 
serving the interests of librarians as 
heretofore. 

Let me say here and now that Li- 
brary Bureau was brought into this 
merger with no other object than to 
make it bigger and better and more 
useful. My purpose is to make Li- 
brary Bureau of greater service to the 
library world than ever before. 

Most sincerely yours 
James H. Rann, Jr. 
New York, January 16 President 





The Hewins Honorary Scholarship 
Editor, L1iBRaRIEs: 

I am glad to announce that the 
‘Caroline M. Hewins scholarship for 
children’s librarians is now an assured 
fact—$6000 has been received and the 
treasurer is still receiving gifts. 

While the bulk of this money, as 
was to be expected, came from Con- 
necticut, there was a delightful re- 
sponse from professional friends all 
over the country, from all sorts of 
library folk, and also from publishers, 
editors, authors, etc. 

The many letters sent in emphasiz- 
ing again and again the privilege it 
was to be allowed to share in such a 
fitting recognition of Miss) Hewins’ 
work are being mounted in ‘a hand- 
some binder and will be presented to 
her for her happy perusal. 

Everyone concerned with the effort to 
honor Miss Hewins is very happy over 
the universal agreement with the idea. 

Mrs Mary E. S. Roor 
Secretary of the committee 
January 16, 1926 


‘Hurtful Comment 


Editor, Liprarigs: 
Remarks or articles such as Lack of 


‘understanding, on page 49 of January 


LripRARIES, do not get us anywhere, I 
think. They serve to create further 
misunderstanding and distrust; and I 
doubt if the condition cited is typical. 
The man wanted service. Evidently, 
he did not realize the extent of his re- 
quest. But he was in a fine position 
to be worked with. We must show 
the educators that librarianship is a 
profession. We will never do it by go- 
ing around with chips on our shoulders 
and telling them that we are a profes- 
sion, 
Pardon this explosion. 
CoLLEcE LIBRARIAN 





Librarians 


They are so wise, librarians, 
Their words so sure and sage, 

That I must pay them homage 
Regardless of their age. 


In vain I’ve courted their esteem 
By feigning learned air; 

Mild eyes have seen the subterfuge 
From under billowed hair. 
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Ah, yes, despite their pensiveness, 
How skilled in word and deed; 
They know so well the very books 
Which I should take and read. 


They woo me to the ancient wells 
Where sleep the purest gold— 

When I would take a new book home 
They make me take an old. 


And I agree composedly 
To this most friendly plan, 

For I would have them think, you see, 
That I’m a gentleman. ° 


I’ve learned that when I acquiesce, 
I please them very well; 

So take away an Oppenheim 
Tho I prefer a Dell. 


One can’t beguile them in the least 
By wearing lofty looks— 
They grow so wise, librarians, 
With shepherding the books. 
A Man 
(Who married a library girl) 





Acknowledgment of Service 
Paris, France, 
December 29, 1925 
My dear Miss Ahern: 

I cannot conclude my work as director of 
the American library in Paris without ask- 
ing you to tell American librarians how 
much the library here is indebted to the 
assistants who have, in their devotion to 
its service, given. it the place in European 
life which it now has. It is obvious that 
it is American women librarians who have 
made American libraries what they are, and 
it is, therefore, not surprising that the libra- 
ry here should be equally indebted to them. 
I cannot, howevet, refrain from expressing 
my appreciation of the fact, nor can I fail 
to acknowledge my personal indebtedness 
to them and to the inspiration of their high 
idealism and of their enthusiastic codpera- 
tion. 

My only regret is that it has not been 
possible to enlist the assistance of more 
such librarians, and particularly, because of 
our very limited income, to keep for a 
longer time those we have been fortunate 
enough to secure. They are, of course, 
needed in the United States, but they are 
needed here even more than there and their 
service here would mean much not only to 
this library, but also to the library or 
libraries in the United States to wh.h they 
might return. 

The American library in Paris is an inte- 
gral part of the American library system, 
and American librarians must be the first 
to recognize the fact and take advantage 
of it. W. Dawson Johnston ° 


: Librarian 
10 Rue de I’Elysée (8’) 


Red Cross Work in Duplicating Braille 
Books ; 

The American National Red Cross 
in cooperation with the Library of 
Congress, and potentially, with all the 
libraries having collections in revised 
Braille, grade one and a half, has cited 
1925 as a year of marked accomplish- 
ment. In December, the New York 
Courty chapter, under the supervision 
of Mrs Bruce Clark, duplicated a hand- 
copied book—Not wanted, by Jesse 
Lynch Williams—by the French proc- 
ess invented by M. Garin, and sent 
complimentary copies to various libra- 
ries active in work for the blind and to 
several schools for the blind. These in- 
stitutions have been asked to comment 
on the legibility of the dots as soon as 
their readers have been over the ma- 
terial. Further books will be issued 
shortly and offered to the libraries, not 
as a gift, but at the. very low price of 
one dollar a volume, which repre- 
sents the actual cost of material, as all 
of the work is done by volunteers. 

The selection of books to be brailled 
and duplicated is at present in charge’ 
of the director of Braille, American Red 
Cross at the Library of Congress, with 
her local committee. It will no doubt 
interest libraries and blind readers to 
have certain books in the American Li- 
brary Association reading courses 
transcribed into Braille. 

Judging from the increased demand 
on the ordinary publishers which has 
attended the steady growth of a free 
book service by public libraries, it is 
natural to assume that the entry of the 
Red Cross among the agencies repro- 
ducing books for the blind will result 
in a similar increased demand on the 
regular agencies now engaged in repro- 
ducing brailled books. 

The fine spirit of the authors and 
copyright owners who have codperated 
so generously with the Red Cross ‘in 
its work for the blind makes this experi- 
ment an undertaking which all those who © 
deal with the blind will follow with 
interest. 

Marcaret D. McGurFrey 
In charge of service for the blind 
Library of Congress 
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The Biggest and Therefore the Best! 


Editor, Lrpraries: 

The article appearing in your jour- 
nal, Quality values of library service’, 
is a timely one and makes us pause for 
a moment to ask ourselves whether we 
are humble servants engaged in pub- 
lic service or selfsatisfied promoters, 
reckless with the truth and everlasting 
values. 

Mr Hadley very properly calls at- 
tention to the earnest study and efforts 
now being invested in making educa- 
tion a life-long process. Libraries are 
answering the call by bending their 
resources to meet the individual need 
of the reader, by stimulating the desire 
for cultural things under the leadership 
of broad-minded book experts and by 
the encouragement of group activities 
of intellectual order. 

Are we to measure these efforts ac- 
cording to the scale of the counting- 
house and determine the reward due on 
the bonus principle applying to sales- 
men who have turned in record month- 
ly sales? 

Only recently a statistical cost sheet 
of comparative per capita book circu- 
lation in certain selected libraries ap- 
peared in one of our professional 
journals. No doubt the libraries thus 
honored were selected with care and 
the table laboriously computed to 
serve some high, unselfish purpose, to 
exalt some ideals of service to which 
we must hereafter adjust our organ- 
izations and sense of responsibility. 

Some of us are not going to be con- 
vinced that there is any substantial 
value in any such accounting of library 
service. To the contrary, we cannot 
free ourselves from an apprehension 
that it may be pernicious and demoral- 
izing in its effects. Thoughtful citi- 
zens in our community will feel skepti- 
cal &4bout our claims; educators will re- 
mind us that education is attained thru 
mental effort and not thru mental sa- 
tiation. Few will deny that books of 
fiction constitute the bulk of home 
reading and the bulk is the more in- 
flated as the public is given “what it 
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wants.” Such a critic as Horace H. 
Daniels, in discussing community 
reading furnished by circulating public 
libraries, draws the conclusion, based 
on careful investigation and data fur- 
nished by librarians, that “it is difficult 
to see the social value of such reading 
in assisting the reader to live in better 
harmony with his social environment. 
On the contrary such lopsidedness 
rather makes for social maladjustment. 

. .’ (Journal of Applied Sociology, 
November, 1925, p. 141) 

This delirium of statistics is an ar- 
ticulation of an industrial age celebrat- 
ing its material splendor and devoted 
to quantity production. While adjust- 
ing our institutions so as to operate 
with the forces that create national 
prosperity, our chief warrant is to pro- 
mote cultural things, to honor those 
who registered the high water marks 
of civilization, regardless of returns or 
rewards. We should promote reading 
that will turn our mind’s eye inward 
upon ourselves, and upon the impor- 
tant and vital facts of life—and not 
upon the round numbers of our day’s 
work, filed away as potential propa- 
ganda in our annual reports. 

Among the new activities recently 
undertaken by the American Library 
Association are the promotion of edu- 
cation for librarianship and the crea- 
tion of standards for the promotion of 
such education. Our hope is to attract 
the best minds to the academic teach- 
ing of library science as well as to 
recruit able workers in the field. We 
crave the best of leaders, men and 
women of intellectual morality. We 
need to follow the clean, steady light 
and not the dazzlingly illuminated 
aphorism. There is need of workers 
who probe for the truth, who by means 
of books can stimulate and help those 
whose ambition is that of mastering 
life and not evading it. Above all, we 
do not want to attract the happy ge- 
nius whose talent finds its best useful- 
ness in compiling proclamations at 
election campaigns or in Florida real 
estate operations. 

American library service is in an ex- 
posed position internationally. We 
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have received generous recognition 
for our accomplishments of today; we 
desire to remain worthy of the high 
regard that has fallen to our share. 
Neither our self-respect nor our critics 
will be satisfied with plausible sta- 
tistics in well sounding reports. 
ADAM STROHM 

Public library 

Detroit, Mich. 





Is Adult Education the Right Name? 

The present strong movement for 
extending education more widely de- 
servs the warmest support from ail. 
It givs promis of infinit good, but the 
new name is not so good as Home Ed- 
ucation, the name I chose after long 
consideration many years ago for this 
state department in N Y. The reasons 
that decided us to take it also decided 
the U S buro of education. It was 
chanjed in N Y thru the whim of an 
individual without due consideration. 

Education is in two distinct parts, 
that givn for a limited time in skools 
from kindergarten to university where 
the skool is the sole or main occupa- 
tion during the course. While most 
of this is done in yuth, there ar many 
thousands of adults who ar taking 
courses in collejes, professional, tek- 
nical skools and universities. In fact, 
the majority of their students ar 
adults. 

The other half of education is se- 
cured as a byproduct while the student 
is at home insted of in skool and is 
usually engajed in sum regular voca- 
tion. This education is for minors as 
wel as adults and is best described as 
Home Education in distinction from 
skool education. 

We ar not creating new  skools 
where the condition of admission is 
that one must be over 21 years old. 
These skools alredy exist. The present 
movement for adult education which 
ought to be called Home Education, 
is to reach into the homes of the cun- 
try and to induce both yung and old 
who can no longer giv their main 
time to skools to go on with education 


by means of libraries, museums, study 
clubs and extension teaching, includ- 
ing lectures, sermons, etc. Libraries, 
of course, include magazines and 
papers, i e, all that cums from reading 
the conventional caracters printed on 
paper, and museums include all the 
education that cums from reading the 
natural languaje, not only of sientific 
and other specimens and art, but also 
any improvement that cums from any 
experience or observation, like beauti- 
ful senery, fine music or works of art 
that educate without the necessary in- 
tervention of print. 

I plead therefore for Home Educa- 
tion as the betr description of the great 
work in which we ar all so much in- 
terested. Metvit Dewey 





Library Mother Goose 
Melodies for the Reference department 
Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 
Stole a book and away he run. 
The deed was mean, 
And Tom was seen, 
And Tom went roaring to the Dean. 


Old Mother Preserves went to the Reserves 
To get a poor student a book; 

But when she got there 

The shelf it was bare, 
Because some student’s a crook. 


Jill and Jack went in the stack 
To read the shelves together, 
Deep dust was found 
Where books abound 
And they used pails of water. 


This little book went to reserve, 

This little book stayed at home, 

This little book had many loans, 

This little book had none, 

This little book cied, “I’m covered with 


ust, 
All the way home. 





A Notable Event 


The fiftieth anniversary of J. Bert- 
ram Lippincott as a publisher was 
made an occasion on January 4. His 
resignation as president of the J. B. 
Lippincott Company and the subse- 
quent election of his son, J. W. Lippin- 
cott, to that position marks the suc- 
cession of three generations in the 
control of the House of Lippincott. 
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Second Quarter of the Twentieth Century 


HE whole world is starting togeth- 

er on the second quarter of the 
twentieth century, library service with 
the rest. Not all will reach its close. 

A review of the library subjects 
under discussion at the beginning of 
the first quarter of 1900 will show 
matters of importance comparable 
with present-day interests, indeed, 
many of them are still occupying the 
time and effort of present-day work- 
ers—the trustee’s part in library serv- 
ice, an A. L. A. catalog, problems in 
cataloging and classification, relations 
of the library and school, and so on. 
Some of the things which called for 
action then, but which have not yet 
been wholly accomplished, were an 
A. L. A. handbook of American li- 
braries kept up to date; abolishment 
of the political stranglehold on state 
libraries; wise spending of Mr Car- 
negie’s money, of which he had given 
that first year, $3,000,000, and last but 
by no means least, a strong and con- 
tinuous effort on the part of Melvil 
Dewey to induce public libraries to 
have a reader’s helper on their staffs, 
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his strong arguments, few of which 
are scarcely equalled by the logic 
offered in support of the idea today, be- 
ing the value to the community of 
educated citizens. 

An interesting development which 
was just beginning then was the mu- 
tual interest in each other and in their 
common problems of the N. E. A. and 
the A. L. A. That interest arose to a 
valuable height and then subsided 
until it is only a memory today. 

Because of all this, one may feel 
sympathetic with an old-time member 
of the A. L. A. who deplored not long 
since the general lack of knowledge 
among the active association workers, 
of the history of library development, 
as he looked and listened to the slant 
of thought and action in 1925. 

While Scripture enjoins, Say ye not 
the former days were better than these, 
it also sets out—Other men labored 
and ye entered into their labors. 

Materially the first quarter of the 
century has measured beyond any 
similar period. This will likely continue 
for a long time. But libraries and all 
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they include need to keep pace in 
things of the mind, in spiritual and in- 


tellectual development, if civilization 
is to endure. 





Lack of Library Facilities 


OME years ago, in a determined 
effort to increase attention in 
and extend the development of pub- 
lic library service in the country, a 
number of statements concerning li- 
brary facilities, some of them not quite 
warranted by the facts in the case, 
were often met in print and discussion. 
When his attention was called to 
the doubtfulness of some of the state- 
ments, it was frankly admitted by one 
interested in the movement that while 
the statements might not be exactly 
true, it would cause investigation, 
which was after all what was wanted 
at the time. 

It would be a little far-fetched to say 
that the movement failed because it 
was builded on sandy foundations of 
that kind. But it did fail, and a regret- 
table remnant left over is sometimes a 
rather careless handling of figures and 
statements which hardly express the 
real facts in a situation if they are not, 
indeed, actual mis-statements. 

This was in evidence again at a re- 
cent meeting in Chicago where, in sup- 
port of library extension, the New 
York State library division was quoted 
as saying: 

After 50 years of legislation in this state 
for free public libraries and after 90 years 
of state effort to bring good books to the 
people of the rural communities and rural 
School districts of this state, there is today 
a rural population of 1,200,000 without any 
public sh facilities or privileges. 

That 1,200,000 people in the state 
of New York are without access to 
books is a startling statement but the 


one using it can probably defend the 
situation. To say that “2,000,000 peo- 
ple in the state of Illinois are without 
access to books” may be justified by 
pictures in the minds of those responsi- 
ble for such a statement but in either 
case the facts hardly warrant so bald 
and bold a challenge to conditions. 

In both instances, the State libraries 
have departments whose business it is 
to see that reading matter is at the 
service of anyone within the state. This 
is only one of many provisions made 
for book distribution. There are others 
available in these and similar instances. 
That matters might be conducted so 
that book facilities are not easily ob- 
tainable in some localities is true but 
that is a situation which, under state 
provisions, needs to be defended rather 
than made an argument for greater at- 
tention or larger means. Where good 
service does not follow even small pro- 
vision, the incentive for bestowing 
larger opportunities is lacking—even 
in Scripture times, it was denied. 

Much criticism has been made at 
various times for glibly painting rosy 
colors where more subdued tones 
would be more fitting. It is equally 
deplorable: that deficiencies should be 
laid to causes that have the least to do 
with the situation in which they oc- 
cur. Yankee Doodle is not to be com- 
mended for sticking a feather in his 
hat and calling it macaroni. Excuse 
for the presence of unfitting macaroni 
because of the high cost of feathers 
is equally unpraiseworthy. 
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Looking Backward 


N another page will be found an 

address by Mrs E. H. Richard- 
son of Hutchinson, Kan., “What books 
have meant to me.” This was received 
last summer from W. H. Kerr, at that 
time librarian of the Kansas State 
teachers’ college, Emporia. In sending 
this address, Mr Kerr says: 


This is a wonderful address given before 
the K. L. A. last October. Mrs Richardson 
is a rare woman, nearly 90 years of age, 
but vigorous and keen. She began her 
work as a teacher on her twentieth birthday 
anniversary, at Hillsboro Female college, in 
Ohio, and later was graduated from the col- 
lege at Springfield, O., and taught in it. 
She began teaching at Hutchinson in 1875, 
was a high-school principal for 20 years, 
and gave up her work in 1922, when past 
the age of 80. She still lectures occasionally 
to high-school classes and is universally 
loved. Her K. L. A. address was one of 
the best ever. The manuscript came to me 
only a short while ago, and I think the ac- 
count of the Coonskin library, with all her 


ripe experience and philosophy accompany- 
ing it, should be preserved in library print. 
I hope you agree. 

Hearty approval is given Mr Kerr’s 
idea and space is gratefully allotted 
to Mrs Richardson’s address. Some- 
times it is worthwhile to turn back and 
measure ideals and work with those 
who laid the foundation and prepared 
the way for the work which is carried 
on in library circles today. Not al- 
ways does it appear that “with us was 
the beginning of wisdom,” nor that the 
upper structure exceeds the first in 
quality, appearance or results. 

The information the article gives con- 
cerning the famous Coonskin library 
ought to be widely disseminated as one 
hears continually absurdly incorrect 
statements concerning it. 

It is well, then, to have this ad- 
dress—“to read, ponder, and inwardly 
digest.” (See p. 53) 





The Outlook for L. B. Ideals 


Th many anxious inquiries as to the 

effect of the recent merging of L. 
B. interests with the Rand Kardex Co. 
and the additions thereto are an- 
swered by a letter from the president, 
Mr J. H. Rand, Jr., of the new corpora- 
tion, The Rand Kardex Bureau, Inc., 
on page 62, to which special attention is 
directed. 





Ready for Superannuation 
In a recent article by Nancy Laing 
in the Quebec Standard, much credit 
is given to Mary S. Saxe for her fine 
service in the Westmount public li- 
brary, Montreal, the only free public 
library in the province of Quebec. 


Miss Saxe will have completed her 
twenty-fifth year as librarian at West- 
mount in June, 1926. She was born 
in Vermont, is a neice of John G. Saxe, 
the New England poet, but has lived 
most of her life in Canada. Upon 
completion of her college studies at 
McGill university, she joined the staff 
of the Redpath library under the late 
Charles H. Gould. A year later, she 
went to the Forbes library, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., where she studied under 
C. A. Cutter for a year. About this 
time, a class in library science was 
opened at McGill university where she 
did work with honor, At the close of 
her term, she was appointed librarian 
at Westmount. In 1920, Miss Saxe 
took the course in advanced librarian- 
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ship at the New York public library. 
She has been a student always and has 
traveled much, making three trips to 
Europe. Her library is a member of 
the A. L. A. and Miss Saxe has at- 
tended 12 of its conventions. 

Miss Saxe is quoted as saying that 
she talked 10 years to her trustees to 
get. a children’s room built onto the 
main building in 1911. Those who 
have visited the library will remember 
this as a beautiful room connecting 
through a conservatory with the main 
reading room. It is one of the finest 
children’s rooms in Canada. With the 
children’s room a reality, she began 
talking for a reference room and more 
extended quarters for the library staff, 
and, after 13 years, the result was a 
beautiful reference room, a mezzanine 
for the librarian’s office and enlarged 
work room and staff room. Miss Saxe 
is further quoted as saying that, having 
acquired two wings to the library, her 
mind is now centered on superannua- 
tion. There is a provision in Canadian 
municipalities by which officers “who 
have attained” are retired with a pen- 
sion. Miss Saxe’s record of service 
should most certainly schedule her for 
such recognition. She is the author of 
a book for children, Our Little Que- 
bec cousin, and has written much news- 
paper and magazine material. She is 
in demand as a lecturer at the library 
schools and at library meetings in On- 
tario and in the United States. 





Some Great American Books 


Irving. Sketch book 

Cooper. Last of the Mohicans 

Bronson. American poems (1625-1892) 

Jessup. Representative American short sto- 
ries 

Emerson. Essays, First series 

Hawthorne. Scarlet letter 

Howells. Rise of Silas Lapham 

Clemens. Adventures of Tom Sawyer 

Norris. Pit 

Crothers. Gentle reader 

Wharton. Ethan Frome 

Hendrick. Life and letters of Walter H. 


Page 
Bronson. Short history of American litera- 

ure 
—Bulletin, Public library, Berkeley, Cal. 


Libraries and Citizenship’ 

Scientific students are already noting 
and tabulating the profound changes 
in the last twenty-five years in the die- 
tary of our people, brought about by 
the results of science in the prepara- 
tion and storing of food, and are en- 
deavoring to determine their physical 
and hygienic or dis-hygienic results. 
It is an important and fascinating in- 
quiry. But the mind, too, has its die- 
tary and its food, and cumulative 
changes in these are even more influ- 
ential in the formation of ideas and 
habits than gradual changes in physi- 
cal food. What kind of mental atmo- 
sphere is our population daily absorb- 
ing, as unconscious perhaps of its 
effects as it seems to be of the dirt- 
polluted air that it daily breathes in 
our congested urban centers? With 
what kind of food is its mind being, 
daily, nay, hourly, fed? Remember 
that the mind to be healthy, strong and 
flexible has as much need for its nour- 
ishment of the proper proportion of 
proteins, carbo-hydrates and vitamines 
as has the physical body; mental, quite 
as much as physical rickets result if 
there is a deficiency in the essentials 
of nutrition, and there are diseases of 
mental darkness as debilitating both 
for the individual and for the race as 
the bodily diseases of darkness which 
our physiologists and pathologists cor- 
rectly trace to lack of sunshine, lack 
of pure air, water and milk. Mental 
hygiene, preventive and curative, is 
not yet recognized as a fundamental 
function of the Ministry of health. We 
are realizing today what our slums 
cost the nation in physical and indus- 
trial efficiency and are appalled at the 
magnitude of the problems and the 
difficulty of finding and applying a so- 
lution. Have we yet begun to realize 
that there are slums of the mind and 
that if a large percentage of our popu- 
lation is condemned to live in them, the 
bill reckoned in physical and industrial 
efficiency, quite apart from spiritual 
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or moral values, may be even more 
penalizing and devastating in its char- 
acter, amount and results, alike for the 
individual and the nation? Travel in 
our crowded trams or the trains that 
in all our cities bring millions to and 
from their work and note what the 
populace reads, study the advertise- 
ments that daily meet our eyes on 
hoardings, in our streets or in news- 
papers and magazines, look at the 
shops particularly in our back streets 
where mental food is hourly sold, go 
to our packed holiday resorts—a Mar- 
gate, a Yarmouth, a Blackpool, a 
Bournemouth, a Rothesay—and scien- 
tifically and dispassionately ask your- 
self what this democracy is putting or 
is being compelled, day in, day out, to 
put into its mind through print and 
through its eyes. 





Death’s Toll 


Horace Greeley Wadlin, librarian of 
the Boston public library, 1903-1917, 
died November 5. With the passing of 
Mr Wadlin another scholarly and dis- 
tinctly public servant has gone. He 
served the public for 40 years, locally 
in the Massachusetts legislature and 
notably as chief of the Massachusetts 
bureau of statistics of labor. Mr Wad- 
lin was specially noted as a statisti- 
cian and served well his state and the 
government in this particular line. In 
the 14 years in which he was librarian 
of the Boston public library, he made a 
definite contribution in the building up 
of the technical department and in- 
creased the high regard for the insti- 
tution in the community. He resigned 
the librarianship in 1917 but remained 
librarian emeritus until his death. 

Mr Wadlin made definite contribu- 
tions to art, literature and sociology. 
He was a member of a number of so- 
cial and learned societies, among the 
latter being the American Library As- 
sociation and the American Library 
Institute. As a student and scholar, 
he was naturally somewhat reserved 
in general, but to those who knew him 
well he had a charm of manner and 


courteous attention that won him 
many fast friends. The library profes- 
sion has lost one of its soundest schol- 
ars in the death of Mr Wadlin. 
Sir John Y. W. MacAlister 

There died at his home near London, 
in England, December 1, Sir John Y. 
W. MacAlister, one of the founders of 
the British library association and a 
name with which to conjure in the 
days of modern library development 
in the British Isles. Mr MacAlister, as 
he was known then, was practically 
host at the two international library 
congresses held in London, 1877 and 
1897, and his genial manner, his broad 
vision of life and people, his courteous 


bearing, made him a favorite with all 


who met him. He was probably the 
best representative of the “genial li- 
brarian” of his time in England. For 
many years deprived of rugged health, 
he still kept an outward calm and wide. 
interest which gave little hint of his 
discomfort. As a young man he began 
study for the medical profession but 
ill health interrupted his work and 
later he became sub-librarian of the 
Liverpool library. Afterwards he was 
librarian of the Leeds library, and 
later the first librarian of the Gladstone 
library. He practically built up and 
developed the large and powerful 
Royal society of medicine and re- 
mained its librarian until the end. 

Such measure of success as library 
legislature has had in England is due 
very largely to Sir John’s influence 
and the British library association per- 
haps, of which he was long the honor- 
able secretary, owes him a larger debt 
for the kindly spirit of pacification 
which has often been needed in that 
body, than to anyone else He was for 
many years editor of the Library Asso- 
ciation Record and later founded The 
Library. His hospitality was famous, 
his courtesy never ending, and his 
genial and pleasant manner made him 
friends even among strangers. He was 
knighted in 1919 by King George for 
his effective service in the war period, 
but Nature had already made him a 
gentleman. 

















- Francis Henry Parsons 

Francis Henry Parsons, one of the 
oldest librarians in the District of 
Columbia, died on July 27, 1925. On 
January 22, 1925 he was retired at the 
age of 70 from his position in charge 
of the Smithsonian collection in the 
Library of Congress after 52 years of 
service in the government, over 35 
years in library work. 

For the last 25 years of his life, Mr 
Parsons was in charge of the Smith- 
sonian deposit in the Library of Con- 
gress. He took great pride in keeping 
this collection of scientific serials in the 
finest possible order, and no section 
of the library rendered more prompt 
and efficient service. The difficult task 
of making the collection of both cur- 
rent and back material complete in the 
presence of a very active constituency 
of scientific men in the Smithsonian, 
the National museum, and other gov- 
ernment bureaus could not have been 
better performed. Mr Parsons brought 
to the task infinite care and patience 
and a wide knowledge of scientific and 
learned societies and the peculiarities 
of their publications. His colleagues 
in the Library of Congress long ago 
learned to depend on the fullness and 
accuracy of his records and never failed 
to get from him the fullest codperation. 

Mr Parsons was one of the charter 
members of the D. C. library associa- 
tion and long took an active part in its 
affairs. He was a member of the A. L. 
A., and a member of a number of 
learned societies including the American 
association for the advancement of sci- 
ence, Cosmos club, and Columbian his- 
torical society. 

William Richard Watson, 1867-1926 

Mr W. R. Watson, for the last 13 
full years, director of the Libra 
Extension division of the New Yor 
State Education department, died sud- 
denly on January 6, 1926, at a Brook- 
lyn hospital, where he had been under 
treatment for about 10 days. His 
death was entirely unexpected and has 
brought a great sense of loss to his 
family and his many friends and asso- 
ciates in the department. 
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As is so often the case with persons 
so utterly void of pretense as was Mr 
Watson, so finely balanced, self con- 
tained and so largely concerned with 
the fundamentals of life, full recogni- 
tion of his many notable qualities and 
the large part that he has been filling 
in the work of the library and in the 
hearts of his friends and associates, 
has only come with the sudden shock 
of loss and keen sense of bereavement. 
Rarely, if ever, has the state had in 
its service a man of higher or finer 
ideals, of more spotless character and 
integrity, of firmer faith in the value of 
his work and corresponding fidelity 
to it, with a greater faculty to promote 
unity, harmony, fidelity and coépera- 
tion among all his associates and 
assistants and with a greater power to 
develop and hold the esteem and love 
of his fellow workers. It is not too 
much to say that it is through such 
characters as his and only thus that 
public office and public service can 
ever win or hold that general honor 
and esteem that are now so conspicu- 
ously and disastrously lacking in 
American life. 

A brief sketch of the outward events 
of his life may be found in Who’s 
who in America, in which his name 
first appeared about 16 years ago as 
among the more notable among Amer- 
ican librarians. He was born in 1867 
in a small town in Minnesota, of 
Scotch American parentage. 

He received his formal education in 
his native state, graduating from 
Charleton college in 1891. By his 
strong love of books and his desire for 
public service, he was soon brought 
into library work, entering the New 
York State library school in 1893, re- 
ceiving his certificate the following 
year. In 1895, he became assistant 
librarian at the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh, of which Mr E. H. Ander- 
son was then the chief librarian. In 
1904, he became first assistant in the 
State library of California, having a 
part in the notable library extension 
work that was then being developed 
in California and which has since made 
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that state famous throughout the 
world for its public library system. In 
1907, when San Francisco was faced 
with the problem of reéstablishing and 
maintaining an adequate public library 
system for the new city, the authorities 
turned to Mr Watson for leadership 
and direction, choosing him chief li- 
brarian in the difficult task of recon- 
struction. He served with distinguished 
ability in this position until 1912, when 
he was called to fill the position of chief 
of the Division of educational exten- 
sion in New York state, a position 
just made vacant by the retirement of 
Mr W. R. Eastman. It was no easy 
task to fill this place with full accept- 
ance among the hundreds of libraries 
which had looked to Mr Eastman for 
guidance during the whole period of 
their existence; but by the simple arts 
—innate in his character—of utter 
simplicity and sincerity, transparent 
friendliness and good will, and by his 
quick and easy mastery of the prob- 
lems presented, he soon found himself 
enjoying the full heritage of confi- 
dence and trust that had been won for 
the position by his distinguished 
predecessor. 

Among the more notable accom- 
plishments of his work in New York 
state or the developments in which he 
had a leading part, are the following: 

The working out and adoption of a 
practical plan for the testing and 
certifying of adequately prepared 
librarians and library workers. First 
credit for this work is due to Mr Wat- 
son. 

Formulating and securing enactment 
by the state legislature, giving Re- 
gents authority and power to fix 
standards for all libraries receiving 
meney from either state or local appro- 
priations. 

The putting into the law of the state 
a definite statute, making it compul- 
sory that a permanent state agency be 
maintained for assisting and promot- 
ing library development throughout 
the state, and that a state grant be 
made annually to all libraries meeting 
proper standards, thus putting beyond 


all hazards a practice’ which had 
already been put in operation but 
which lacked a positive legislative 
mandate. 

The formulation of a practical and 
equitable plan for county. library 
development and service so satisfac- 
tory to the state legislature as to be 
adopted unanimously and written into 
the law of the state. This occupied 
Mr Watson’s time and efforts just 
prior to his last illness. 

And finally, the complete unification 
in one division of all the state’s 
agencies and activities, for the devel- 
opment and extension. of library 
facilities in the state. This action on 
the part of the highest educational 
authorities of the state, was a high 
tribute to the personality and ability 
of Mr Watson. 

His wise counsel in settling many 
local library problems, his advice and 
assistance in the wise planning of 
library buildings, advice and counsel 
with men of wealth planning to make 
gifts or bequests for libraries, constant 
insistence on a high standard of books 
going into public libraries, and con- 
stant and unwearying endeavor to 
strengthen and support every local or 
individual effort toward the establish- 
ment and development of local libra- 
ries, brought untold and immeasurable 
benefits to the people of the state who 
will continue to enjoy them in part, 
at least, as a heritage from the mind, 
heart and labors of William Richard 
Watson. * = 


Dr Bernard C. Steiner 

Dr B. C. Steiner, librarian of the 
Enoch Pratt free library, Baltimore, 
Md., died suddenly of heart disease 
at his home in that city, January 12, 
at the age of 58. 

Dr Steiner served the Enoch Pratt 
free library as librarian for 33 years, 
succeeding his father as librarian in 
1892, and was at the time the youngest 
librarian in the country in so impor- 
tant a position. He was connected 
with the department of history of 
Johns Hopkins university from 1893 
to 1911. Dr Steiner earned his 
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bachelor and his master degrees from 
Yale university and later the degree 
of Ph.D from Johns Hopkins, in 1891. 
He also carried the degree of bachelor 
of laws from the University of Mary- 
land, and doctor of literature from 
Dickinson college, Pa. He was a Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

Dr Steiner was undoubtedly one of 
the most scholarly among the li- 
brarians of the country. He was 
always a student and a great reader 
and he traveled widely. He was the 
author of a number of works on his- 
tory, biography and other educational 
subjects. He was also editor of the 
Archives of Maryland. He was a 
member of the American Historical 
society, the American Antiquarian 
society, the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the American Library In- 
stitute. He served on many important 
committees of the A. L. A. and in the 
days of volunteer service, gave valu- 
able assistance in many ways. 

Mrs Maud B. Cobb 

Mrs Maud B. Cobb,’ state librarian 
of Georgia since 1908 and one of the 
state’s most distinguished women, died, 
December 27, at her home in Atlanta. 
After her first appointment, Mrs Cobb 
was: reappointed by each succeeding 
governor until her death. She was an 
officer in the national association of 
state librarians. 





American Bibliography 

The ninth volume, American Bibliog- 
raphy, by Charles Evans, is now ready 
for delivery to subscribers. 

It might be well to state again that 
the American Bibliography is a chron- 
ological dictionary of all books, pamph- 
lets and periodical publications printed 
in the United . States of America 
from the genesis of printing in 1639 
down to and including’ the year 


1820, with bibliographical and. biographi- 
cal notes. This is a stupendous work, the 
preparation of which has been the life 
endeavor of Mr Evans, and it is some- 
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thing in which every American of intel- 
ligence whether dealing with books or 
not may take an interest. Its publica- 
‘tion has never been a paying proposi- 
tion but Mr Evans has persevered in 
the undertaking and has been content 
‘if the work somewhere near paid the 
cost of its production. He was forced, 
however, to discontinue publication at 
the eighth volume, in 1914. 

’ In the observance of the Fiftieth an- 
niversary of the A. L. A., the associa- 
tion has appointed a committee to fur- 
ther its distribution among American 
libraries. At the present time, however, 
the amount received from subscriptions 
secured will finance less than one half 
the cost of printing the ninth volume, 
and the author is again carrying the 
expense and risk of publication. In- 
crease in the costs of book production 
and also the decrease in the purchasing 
power of the dollar are subjects too 
near the interest of all librarians to 
need discussion here. The sustaining 
interest of those who understand and 
believe in this great work is urgently 
requested. Continuances are general- 
ly considered standing orders and it 
is sincerely hoped that no one will give 
instructions to the contrary. he 
present price of $25 a volume is not 
large but it will be necessary to name 
a higher amount unless the present 
subscriptions are maintained. 

V.9 includes the year 1793-94, a 
period in the literary and political his- 
tory of this country practically un- 
touched by bibliographers. Its impor- 
tance in the formation and growth of 
national and state governments nearly 
equals the better known and more stir- 
ring periods of our history. “The re- 
search worker will find much to en- 
large, modify, change or confirm 
opinions in this and succeed- 
ing volumes.” 

Those interested in the proposition 
to carry on this magnificent work are 
urged to communicate with the A. L. 
A. committee or with Charles Evans, 
1413 Pratt Blvd., Rogers Park, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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Los Angeles new library building—Architect’s drawing 


The New Los Angeles Library 
Faith Holmes Hyers, publicity director 
Public library, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Los Angeles has every reason to 
rejoice in the coming of the year 1926 
which brings the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence, the fiftieth birthday 
of the American Library Association, 
and the completion, promised in June, 
of the Los Angeles library building. 

For the relatively small sum of little 
over $2,000,000 we are to have a three 
story building spreading over a site of 
two city blocks, beautiful in design and 
proportion, adequate in provision for 
the many-sided activities of a library 
system which serves a city of 1,000,000 
people at a rate of a five books per 
capita circulation. Of modified Span- 
ish Colonial style, with a great square 
tower, which, rising to a height of 188 
feet, dominates the surroundings, the 
library is an excellent example of mod 
ern architecture—simple lines, visible 
construction, plain wall surfaces re- 


lieved by sculpture. Tho located in 
the business and hotel district, the site 
provides for landscaped and terraced 
approaches which will add greatly to 
the beauty of the setting. . 

Los Angeles is honored in having 
secured the services of the late Bert- 
ram Grosvenor Goodhue of New York, 
and Carleton M. Winslow of Los 
Angeles as architects. Owing to the 
death of Mr Goodhue in 1925, his asso- 
ciate, Mr Winslow has carried on the 
entire work of construction. Every 
effort has been made to preserve the 
spirit of the Goodhue plans in decora- 
tion and in treatment of details. In 
perfect keeping with the dignity and 
massive simplicity of architectural de- 
sign are sculptural, inscriptive and 
interior decorative features. The 
sculptor, Lee Lawrie, has been asso- 
ciated with Mr Goodhue in the erection 
of many public buildings. 

Mr Goodhue’s theory of sculpture 
“as a branch grafted on to the 
architectural trunk” will be exemplified 


























in Mr Lawrie’s conceptions, which will 
rise from the walls of the building and 
the tower, expressing in symbolic hu- 
man figures the purpose of the build- 
ing. The mural painter, Julian E. 
Garnsey of Los Angeles, with studied 
combination of color and design will 
endeavor to accentuate beauty of 
structural features in beamed and 
vaulted ceilings. 

Chief among the sculptural work are 
the eight great figures, “apostles of 
light” symbolizing the types of litera- 
ture, which will rise from the four 
sides of the tower. These represent 
David, St. John, Plato, Dante, Homer, 
Milton, Shakespeare and Goethe. The 
six entrances will be decorated with 
panels or figures and explanatory in- 
scriptions. The children’s court and 
fountains will have classics of youth- 
ful literature worked out by this 
master sculptor. Inscriptions planned 
by Dr H. B. Alexander of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska vary from the simple 
words beside the globe of the world 
at the children’s entrance, “The world 
is my book,” to the Latin phrase be- 
neath an allegorical panel, Et quasi 
cursores vitai lampada tradunt. 

Of primal importance in interior 
decoration are the central rotunda, the 
stair hall and the reference room. 
Walls throughout the building are to 
be of grey-white for the better reflec- 
tion of light and the decorations con- 
fined to the ceilings. Designs to be 
in keeping with the simple lines of the 
building will be. of geometrical pattern 
suggesting Roman, Renaissance and 
Byzantine styles. The vaulted roof of 
the rotunda affords special opportunity 
_ for the artist’s skill and will receive 
an elaborate treatment of color and 
design accentuating the fine architec- 
tural effect. The children’s room will 
have panels gay with colorful inter- 
pretation of legend, chivalry and 
romance. 

Working plan 

With all due credit to architects, 
artists and builders, the true useful- 
ness of the building lies in the work- 
ing arrangements, the details of light- 
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ing facilities, easy access, arrangement 
of departments, working quarters for 
the staff, shelf room for the books, 
comfort for the public. For the 
studied consideration of these details, 
the securing of maximum service in 
minimum time, the placing of stacks 
adjacent to departments served, the 
position of public reading rooms on the 
outside perimeter of the building, the 
credit goes to the librarian, Mr Everett 
R. Perry. It is no easy task to adjust 
the experienced librarian’s require- 
ments to architect’s stipulations of 
balance, ‘design and construction, but 
it has been happily worked out in the 
Los Angeles library. 


General plan 

The general scheme resembles the 
Cleveland plan in that there is a cen- 
tral rotunda with seven story steel 
stacks at the four corners, and public 
reading rooms running continuousl 
around the perimeter of the build. 
ing. The first two floors provide 
twelve public reading rooms, and the 
third floor is divided into administra- 
tive offices, librarian’s offices, library 
school suite, catalog and order, multi- 
graph and publicity departments, staft 
quarters of kitchen, dining, assembly 
and recreation rooms. 

All departments except general liter- 
ature and fiction, which contain only 
circulating books, and reference which 
does not circulate, have both circulat- 
ing and reference material on their 
subjects. Each department will charge 
its own books. Books from second 
floor rooms, for the greater conveni- 
ence of the public, will be returned at 
the main charging desk under the 
rotunda, sorted and returned to their 
departments. 


Periodicals and foreign books 

Entering on the ground floor we 
come first to the periodical department 
which needs spacious quarters as it 
serves not only as reading room for 
current and bound newspapers and 
magazines, but handles annually 179,- 
000 pieces of second class mail, dis- 
tributed thru the library system: Near 
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by is the foreign books department 
which has books in 28 different 
languages and circulated 100,000 vol- 
umes last year. 
Teacher’s room 
We pass through the rooms for 
bindery quarters and the civic and art 
lecture or exhibit hall, and come to 
the wing which contains the work with 
schools department, including the 
teacher’s room and the children’s 
room. The teacher’s or educational 
department is rapidly becoming known 
as a center of information on basic 
and current theory and historv of edu- 
cation. School catalogs, bulletins and 
very complete files of educational 
periodicals as well as the latest book 
publications are in constant demand. 
Children’s room 
The children’s room will contain, in 
addition to the inclusive collection of 
circulating literature, a model refer- 
ence library of selected moderns and 
classics, some titles in many editions. 
This “model library” will be used by 
young folks, parents, teachers, and li- 
brarians, in the selection of books for 
purchase. 
Main floor—Rotunda 
Taking the elevator or mounting 
the beautiful north stair we come to 
the central rotunda where the mag- 
nificently proportioned arches with 
colorful decorations impress the visitor 
with the grandeur and dignity of the 
building. At one corner of the rotunda 
will be placed the charging desk, at 
another, the registration desk (each 
with work-rooms) and on the opposite 
side of the opening, the public catalog 
and information desk. ‘From this cen- 
ter, passageways radiate to the five 
reading rooms. 
Reference 
We come first to the long reference 
room where the beamed ceiling will 
bear decorations indicative of the his- 
torical and literary treasures contained 
in this department. At one end is 
the map room with special display 
cases, and at the other, the California 
room with the excellent collection of 


history and literature of the state. In 
addition to the reference material, 
encyclopedias and dictionaries in many 
languages, indexes and guides, this 
room contains many fine editions of 
classics in fiction and non-fiction. 


General literature—Fiction 

On the one side of the reference 
room are the departments of general 
literature, comprising the non-fiction 
general English literature (including 
religion and philosophy) of the library, 
and the fiction department which has 
all English fiction for circulation and 
the popular circulating magazines of 
a general character. 


Sociology—Science and industry 

At the other end of the reference 
room or of the rotunda are the rooms 
devoted to sociology, and science and 
industry, closely allied in many ways. 
Tho much research work is carried 
on in both these departments, yet the 
circulation of books on labor, econom- 
ics, criminology, etc., by sociology, 
and the popular sciences, by science, is 
very large, both reporting a 17 per 
cent increase last year. 

Music—Art 

In the wing, are the rooms for art 
and music. There is a drafting table 
for the use of architects and a sound- 
proof piano room for trying out scores. 
In addition to the well rounded collec- 
tion of reference and circulating vol- 
umes on both art and music, the art 
collection boasts of 20,000 mounted 
and classified pictures, and music has 
7000 bound scores. 


This completes a brief survey of spe- 
cialized departmental rooms in the 
new building. Much could be told of 
the methods of the order and catalog 
departments, the branches department, 
which has administrative headquarters 
on the third floor, and the work with 
children, the principal of which directs 
35 children’s librarians. On this floor, 
too, is the delightful suite for the li- 
brary school, now an accredited mem- 
ber of the Association of American li- 
brary schools. 























It--is confidently believed that a 
library organization which in rented, 
crowded quarters controlled a system 
numbering 44 branches and 76 deposit 
stations, and at the main librarv aver- 
aged charging 370 books an hour, will 
receive a new impetus, greater dignity 
and effectiveness when it is housed in 
the home which is being prepared. The 
long cherished dream is fast becoming 
a concrete realitv. The physical struc- 
ture bids fair to exceed our expecta- 
tions. We have laid the foundation 
for our “castle-in-the-air,” our vision 
of a free and perfect “dissemination of 
knowledge” to all within the city 
radius. Though we see infinite possibil- 
ities of improvement and growth, we do 
not despair, for we have Thoreau’s assur- 
ance: “If you have built castles-in- 
the-air, ycur work need not be lost; 
that is where they should be. Now 
put the foundations under them!” 





Book Pageant in Milwaukee 


Perhaps the most interesting event 
of the year 1925 to the general public 
in the varied activities of the Public 
library of Milwaukee, Wis., was the 
presentation during Children’s Book 
week of a book pageant. The occasion 
was participated in by the school chil- 
dren of the city and thousands of citi- 
zens witnessed the living book parade 
as it passed through the “Court of 
Honor” in one of the avenues of the 
city set aside for it. A prize was offered 
by the Milwaukee Journal for the best 
presentation and for weeks before, the 
attention of the various schools was 
fastened on what and how and when to 
make their contribution to the pageant 
for the highest honor of their school. 
Each school costumed its representa- 
tive to typify a book character or title. 
On November 14, the parade, led by a 
company of Girl Scouts and closed by 
a company of Boy Scouts, proceeded 
from the library building and wound 
areund through the “Court of Honor,” 
thrilling the crowd by a really his- 
torically great and dramatically valua- 
ble presentation of a small army of liv- 
ing book characters. 
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The Milwaukee Journal's prize of 
$50 in books to be selected by the li- 
brary was won by the group of boys 
dressed as pirates and representing 
Treasure Island. Honorable mention 
was given to several other character- 
izations, among them Girls of many 
lands, Joan of Arc and Wizard of Oz. 

For a month previous to the parade, 
the schools enjoyed, as they had never 
done before, books coming to life and 
reading was the fashion of the hour, 
The newspapers gave columns of de- 
scription to the event and many pic- 
tures. The massing of the whole pa- 
geant company on the steps of the 
Public library building formed an in- 
spiring sight. Already consultation and 
preparation have begun for a similar 
event at another time. 





Progress in Louisiana 


At the Mid-winter meeting in Chi- 
cago, Essae M. Culver, representing the 
Louisiana library commission, gave 
an interesting outline of the prospects 
in the work undertaken in order to 
establish organized library extension 
for that state. She spoke most glow- 
ingly of the beauty of the country, of 
the hospitality and intelligence of the 
people and of the awakening interest 
in education in the state. 

Between 1910 and 1920, Louisiana 
decreased her illiteracy from 24 to 14 
per cent and is now spending more 
for education than. ever before, with 
gratifying results. Formal education 
is expensive because separate schools 
for the two races must be maintained. 
In some parishes, 75 per cent of the 
population is negro; in 10 other 
parishes, the proportion is 50 to 62 per 
cent negro, but the taxes paid by the 
negroes are not in proportion. A 
group of some 10,C00 white people 
speaking neither English nor French 
exists, and these, with negro illiterates, 
account for Louisiana’s high rate of 
illiteracy among the states. 

Through the State university, farm 
hureaus, home demonstrations, health 
agents, etc., are doing much for the 
rural population. This part of the 
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population is practically without li- 
brary service except for the school 
libraries. There are but seven tax- 
supported public libraries in the state 
outside of New Orleans and six sub- 
scription libraries, which, altogether, 
serve but 30,000 of the almost a mil- 
lion population. 

The State library commission is 
asking first for the organization of 
parish libraries throughout the state. 
The parish corresponds to the county 
in other states. The commission offers 
to loan to the parishes organized and 
supplied with location and custodian, 
1000 books for the first year, with a 
supplementary service of informa- 
tional material from the commission 
office. The commission also offers to 
give to individuals living in districts 
entirely without library facilities an in- 
formational service; to clubs and exten- 
sion classes, package library service; 
reading lists for adults anywhere in 
the state, and assistance to already 
established libraries. It is now trying 
to formulate a more adequate library 
law for the state. 

One of the great drawbacks to the 
organization and maintenance of li- 
braries in Louisiana is the already 
established attitude that the library is 
a charitable institution. All public li- 
braries are supported by money raised 
from entertainments or private sub- 
scriptions. One of the largest libraries 
in the state has been included in the 
“community chest” for this year. 

All this shows that only a campaign 
of education will establish the library 
as a tax-supported educational insti- 
tution, along with the university and 
the schools, in the minds of the peo- 
ple. An encouraging thing is the fact 
that the governor has appointed to the 
State commission, far-seeing, broad- 
visioned, non-political persons who 
are cooperating in every way to make 
the resources of the commission avail- 
able to all the people of the state. 


Success of Dr Bostwick’s Mission to 
China 

Advices from Peking, China, indi- 
cate the success of the recent efforts 
to have part of the returned Boxer 
indemnity used for library extension 
and improvement in China. The 
China Foundation for education and 
culture, consisting of five Americans 
and ten Chinese members, the body 
that will administer the returned in- 
demnity, has made a grant of $500,000 
gold for a national library in Peking. 
The Chinese government has granted 
a site for the new building in the west- 
ern part of the Winter Palace grounds 
and has agreed to be responsible for 
half of the expense of administration 
for 10 years. It will also turn over. 
to the new library the books now un- 
der the care of the Peking libra 
which formed part of the Imperial col- 
lection. in the Forbidden City. This 
places the new National library in a 
commanding position at the outset of 
its career, and the interest taken in it 
by the newly-formed Library associa- 
tion of China makes it certain that it 
will be administered according to the 
best methods. 

The China Foundation will establish 
six other libraries in various parts of 
the Chinese republic, all of which will 
contain books in English and other 
languages, as well as in Chinese. 

These results may be ascribed to the 
interest aroused by the response of the 
American Library Association to the 
appeal from Miss Mary E. Wood of 
Boone university, Wuchang, and her 
active work in behalf of the measure 
in conjunction with the efforts of a 
number of Chinese students who 
strongly supported the movement. Un- 
doubtedly Dr Bostwick’s visit and his 
presentation of the value of the educa- 
tional power of the public library as 
it is administered in the United States 
was a very large factor in bringing 
about the success of the movement. 




















American Library Association 
Notes 

The new officers of the Trustees sec- 
tion of the A. L. A. are: Chairman, 
Cyrus Adler, Philadelphia free librarv ; 
vice-chairman, Katherine P. Loring, 
Public library, Beverly, Mass.; secre- 
tary, Sarah Budd, New Jersey public 
library commission. 


- Thru the codperation of the A. L. A., 
a list of all books available in Braille, 
grade one and one-half, appears from 
time to time in the Ziegler Magazine, an 
embossed periodical which is sent free to 
the blind in this country. The list in 
pamphlet form and embossed in Braille 
may be had on application to the office 
of the magazine, 250 West Fifty-fourth 
Street, New York. 


- The Lions clubs of Detroit, Mich., 
have recently supplied funds for put- 
ting into Braille the book, Hari, the 
Jungle lad, by Mukerji. The work is 
being done with the codperation of 
the A. L. A. The title will be an- 
nounced in 4. L. A. Booklist under 
Brailie Books wher available. The 
Lions clubs have for several years 
published a monthly magazine in 
Braille for the blind children. of the 
country. 

- The A. L. A. Editorial committee, 
at its meeting in Chicago, December 30, 
approved 17 new subjects for reading 
courses in the association’s Reading with 
a Purpose series. The subjects are as 
follows: 

Citizenship, Recent U. S. history, Archi- 
tecture (appreciation), the World’s religions, 
Contemporary European history, the Mod- 
ern drama, Modern trends in education, 
Geography, the Human body and its care, 
History in fiction, Mental hygiene, Modern 
éssays, Painting (appreciation), Recent Eng- 
lish and American poetry, Sculpture (appre- 
ciation), Six immigrants, International rela- 
tions. 

In view of the many surprising 
statements that have been made con- 
cerning the lack of library service in 
the United States and Canada, the A. 
L. A. committee on library extension 
will make an investigation of the sit- 
uation with a view of obtaining the 
actual facts in the matter. 
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Statistics relating to various kinds 
of libraries in the United States and 
Canada and a study of the various 
methods used for the development 
must be made before the program for 
action is adopted. The work will be 
coéperative and librarians, libraries 
and organizations, state agencies, etc., 
are asked to answer specific questions 
which will be sent them by letter. 

An open meeting of the committee 
will be held at the Southeastern li- 
brary association meeting at Signal 
Mountain, Tenn., in April. It is ex- 
pected that Julia Wright Merrill, A. L. 
A. executive assistant, and President 
Belden, H. H. B. Mever, Library of 
Congress, and Sarah C. N. Bogle, as- 
sistant A. L. A. secretary, will be pres- 
ent. 


Announcement was made in Decem- 
ber that every library or institution ap- 
propriating $25 or more from. library 
or institution funds and every individ- 
ual contributing $25 or more to the 
Fiftieth Anniversary fund is entitled to 
receive one set of the A. L. A. Fiftieth 
Anniversary publications in a special 
anniversary edition. 

In response to inquiries, the Execu- 
tive Board committee states that in- 
stitutions and indiviauals will be en- 
titled to receive one set for a subscrip- 
tion of $25 or more up to $100; and one 
additional set for each additional hun- 
dred dollars. In other words, the in- 
stitution or individual subscribing $25 
or $50 or $75 or $100 will receive one 
set of publications; the institution or 
individual subscribing $200 will be en- 
titled to receive two sets, etc. 


At a meeting of the sub-committee 
of the A. L. A. committee on catalog- 
ing held Midwinter week, the need of 
a revised edition of the A, L. A. list 
of subject headings was discussed. 
Two alternatives were offered: 

1) a—That publication of the A. L. A. 
list of subject headings be discontinued; 
b—That the Library of Congress be asked 
to consider reducing the price of its subject 
headings and the possibility of incorporating 
see refer from cross reference; c—That the 
H. W. Wilson Company be asked to con- 
sider an independent or codperative plan for 
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an annually cumulated list of subject head- 
ings; d—That the A. L. A. committee on 
cataloging prepare a brief manual on the 
selection and use of subject. head'ngs. 

2) That the A. L. A. list of subject head- 
ings be somewhat revised and modernized 
as to some of the subject terms, and elimi- 
nating the unimportant differences between 
the A. L. A. and L. C. lists, also eliminating 
what is termed “the undesirable and con- 
fusing sce also references.” 

It is hoped in this way to bring into 
accord in one system the many 
schemes that are now being used in 
various kinds of libraries. There are 
objections, of course, to all the pro- 
posed changes and some considerable 
difficulty would be experienced by 
catalogers in making the change. 
Catalogers are asked to decide if the 
effect on their work would be serious 
if the A. L. A. list of subject headings 
were allowed to go out of print. 





A. L. A. Meeting Place, 1927 

Toronto, not to say Canada, is quite 
interested and happy in the fact that 
an invitation by the Premier of On- 
tario, the president of the University of 
Toronto, the mayor of Toronto and 
the Public Library board of Toronto 
to the Executive board of the A. L. A. 
to hold its annual meeting in that city 
the third week in June, 1927, has been 
accepted by the latter. Already plans 
are being laid for the entertainment of 
the visitors and the complexion of the 
program, 





A New Binding Idea 


In answer to a question as to the 
point of advantage in the Dura bind- 
ing, the publishers state: 


The only thing we have done is to invent 
and develop machines which drill holes thru 
the pages of the volume. There are 11 holes 
in each page and the sewing passes thru 
them to sew the whole volume. This does 
away with the section sewing. The threads 
that are used in sewing include the rein- 
forcing cloth for the hinges. This makes 
all signatures one distinct and solid unit. 
Six-strand thread Sea Island cotton, no. 10, 
is used double which makes it equivalent to 
12-strand thread. Linen thread is not used 
except for hand sewing because of the fact 
that it cannot be made smooth enough to 
work well in the needle. The thread com- 


panies are working on a linen thread in the 
hope of perfecting it so that it will work. 
Binders say that linen thread is stronger 
while it is new but after it is a year or so 
old, it dries up and becomes really a little 
bit weaker than cotton. The threads are 
locked in such a way that threads thru 
each hole are independent units, and if one- 
is broken the others are still as secure as 
ever. 

The advertisement of the Dura 
binding shows a good sized boy hang- 
ing on to the cover of an.open book: 
held by another boy. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the boy holding the book 
would give out before the binding. 
This reminds one of the advertisement 
of the filing cabinet on which a full 
sized man is jumping. Could one- 
think of an instance in which so much 
weight as that of a full sized min 
would be placed legitimately on a fil- 
ing cabinet, or one in which a boy 
holding a book would let another hang 
onto the cover? 





Business and University Libraries 


In discussing the service of univer- 
sity libraries to business men and their 
business libraries, Dr W. W. Bishop, 
librarian, University of Michigan, 
stated : : 


University libraries are giving valuable 
service to industry; the university library is 
serving more than academic interests in its 
use of public money. University libraries 
have helped business men to create their: 
own business libraries, and are backing and. 
helping these small business libraries when 
organized. 

May I ask you, who know your own 
business far better than I, whether there is 
anywhere in these United States a really 
great library in the industrial field? Where 
is the one super-library which contains all 
that our rapidly expanding industries need 
in the way of books? Such a library, 
armed with the photostat and perhaps with 
wireless telephones, should prove of incal-. 
culable service to the industries and to the 
commerce of America. Why not persuade 
your chiefs to create it? It would be fairly 
easy—the addition of funds enough for 
books and for service to one of our already 
great central libraries. Once created, our 
little service from the universities would 
lapse into sporadic calls for books already; 
on loan—but we should be free to spend our 
time and money on the work of instructio 
and pure research. ot 





















Midwinter Meetings, Chicago 
December 31-January 2 

The Council meetings were open to 
all members of the A. L. A. and a good- 
ly number gathered at each session in 
an effort to be present. Not for a long 
time has the Council met in such 
handsome quarters as the ball room of 
the Drake hotel but, unfortunately, the 
acoustic properties of the room were 
much below par. Only occasionally, 
did one understand what was being 
said but, in all fairness, it cannot all 
be laid to the a. p. of the room for the 
voices of most of the speakers were 
“low and sweet.” Speakers faced the 
presiding officer and the audience was 
left in doubt as to what it was that 
one “must” do. 

S. H. Ranck, Public library, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., brought in “An address 
to the American people” on library 
endowments, for the Committee on 
library revenue. This was a presenta- 
tion of the opportunity for greater 
service which would be afforded all 
libraries if larger financial means were 
available for their work. Attention was 
called to the very small appropriations 
from national, state, county and 
municipal tax for the continuous edu- 
cational work by libraries for all ages 
and classes of people as compared to 
the sums collected for formal educa- 
tion for a small part of the community. 

A strong appeal was made for larger 
consideration of the educational and 
recreational work which libraries per- 
form, which consideration should take 
the form of more adequate appropria- 
tion on the part of the authorities. A 
strong appeal also was made for con- 
sideration by persons of means who 
might be interested in establishing a 
worth-while work through income 
from trust funds. An endowment of 
this kind serves as a splendid memorial 
for the individual or group carrying 
a name identified with a valuable 
service throughout the years. The 
speaker called attention to the work 
in this latter line which has already 
been done in some places, notably in 
Boston and New York, and urged that 
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the custom become more widely un- 
derstood and be brought to the atten- 
tion of the general public seeking a 
fitting community memorial. 

George B. Utley, Chicago, chairman 
of the special committee appointed to 
present a petition for a business li- 
brarians’ section in the A. L. A., pre- 
sented a report of progress. Dorsey 
W. Hyde, Jr., Washington, D. C., 
resigned from the committee and Wil- 
liam F. Jacob, Schenectady, N. Y., was 
appointed in his place. 

In discussing minimum standards 
for summer courses in library science, 
H. ; S. Hirshberg, state librarian of 
Ohio, reported for the board in the 
absence of Adam Strohm, Detroit, 
chairman of the board. He said that 
the standards for all types of training 
agencies are subject to future revision; 
also that the board was attempting 
to fix summer courses into the general 
scheme of education for librarianship 

Dr E. C. Richardson offered a sug- 
gestion that since the standards in 
principle are acceptable to the body of 
the Council that they be adopted, leav- 
ing to the discretion of the board the 
rephrasing of statements being dis- 
cussed. In the form of a motion, Dr 
Richardson’s suggestions were 
adopted. 

Mr Telford of the Bureau of public 
personnel, Washington, D. C., ex- 
pressed his gratification at the com- 
ments and criticisms concerning the 
Seattle report on classification of li- 
brary personnel. He again emphasized 
the fact that the report is in no sense 
complete, that there are gaps in it 
which are not yet filled, and that it 
will be a real service on the part of 
those who see deficiencies and mis- 
takes to call attention to them. 

At the second session, minimum 
standards for summer courses in li- 
brary science were discussed. An- 
nouncement was made of the course to 
be given this summer at the University 
of Chicago, July 29-September 3. Dr 
W. W. Charters of the University of 
Chicago gave some points as to the 
progress and process of the curriculum 
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studies which are being carried on un- 
der his direction. 

Dr Charters gave an interesting and 

informing talk on the _ proposed 
analysis of various processes in the 
administration of libraries. A pre- 
liminary survey showed the widest dif- 
ference in methods, rules and results 
in the same line of work. For instance, 
rules for cataloging differ in different 
libraries throughout the country even 
tho the libraries are in the same class. 
What it is hoped to do now is to make 
a clearing-house for the preparation of 
textbooks. The analysis will show, 
first, the difference in various kinds 
of cataloging, then the best methods 
to apply to various situations. In addi- 
tion to the job analysis, there will be 
a study of what a person needs to be. 
Many librarians fail not because of 
lack of information but because of lack 
of the qualities which will put this 
information at work. It is necessary to 
have information but personal traits 
should be used for entrance require- 
ments. In making selection, it will be 
possible to develop knowledge of the 
duties to be performed. It is a much 
harder thing to develop the traits nec- 
essary to make this information of 
use. 
- President Belden stated that the 
program of the Fiftieth anniversary 
meeting would be inspirational rather 
than technical; the larger aspects of 
library service would be emphasized 
because of their publicity value. The 
sections meetings should accordingly 
be reduced to the minimum. There 
must be at least five general sessions 
and a session devoted in part at least 
to giving recognition to the presence 
of foreign guests. He expressed the 
hope that the sections would follow 
the lead of the League of library com- 
missions and forego their individual 
meetings. ; 

At the third session, plans for the 
Fiftieth Anniversary ales of the 


A. L. A. were told by President 
Charles F. D. Belden, director, Boston 
public library, who called attention to 
the fact that this meeting is “not mere- 


ly a festive celebration for the bene- 
fit of the fortunate minority of 
librarians and trustees who can get 
to Atlantic City and Philadelphia,” but 
that all of the year 1926 can be made 
in every community a year of library 
achievement. Special effort should 
be made so that people everywhere 
will appreciate the contribution of their 
own library to the life of the commu- 
nity and from full understanding, feel 
such appreciative interest in library 
progress as will bear fruit later in bet- 
ter library equipment. Some of the 
ways in which this can be done are: 
An exhibit illustrating the library’s 
development and library progress gen- 
erally, historical articles in loca! 
papers; specially increased funds for 
the library for the year; greater 
emphasis on library work for children; 
larger and renewed efforts toward 
development of reading habits; exten- 
sion and improvement of adult educa- 
tion service, particularly for young 
people out of school; library extension 
to districts not now served. 

A floor space of 3600 square feet at 
the Sesquicentennial in Philadelphia 
will be used, one-half of it, for display 
of the 10,000 volumes included in the 
A. L. A. catalog, 1926, and the other 
half will be devoted to special aspects 
of library work. The object is to show 
through the exhibit what library serv- 
ice really is. The A. L. A. catalog 
space will be fitted up as an attractive 
reading room. 

The meetings will be held at Atlantic 
City and Philadelphia, October 4-9. 
October 6, the birthday of A. L. A., 
will be celebrated in Philadelphia by a 
special meeting and reception held'-in 
the library of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical society. At the five general 
sessions, there will be speakers of in- 
ternational reputation on the program. 

Headquarters will be at the Ambas- 
sador hotel in Atlantic City, and the 
Hotel Chelsea and Ritz-Carlton will 
alsc be available. 

It is hoped that the funds, from 
$30,000 to $35,000, will be raised thru 
contributions thruout the country for 

















the occasion by libraries, trustees, 
friends of the library and individual 
librarians. It was pointed out that 
each of these sources should contribute 
as a duty to the celebration. The 
money is to be in no sense an assess- 
ment but it is hoped that all contribu- 
tions will come in liberally on a volun- 
tary basis. Subscriptions should be 
made payable to Edward D. Tweedell, 
treasurer of the A. L. A., John Crerar 
library, Chicago. 

In regard to a library film for the 
Anniversary celebration of the A. L. 
A., it was voted that the film be pro- 
duced only if the funds are available 
without entrenching on other plans, 
otherwise the film to be omitted. 

Mrs Anne W. Howland, Drexel In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, brought greet- 
ings from the local committee on the 
Fiftieth anniversary celebration and_an 
invitation to an afternoon tea at the 
Historical society library. There will 
be 170 organizations holding conven- 
tions in Philadelphia between June 
and October of this year so that spe- 
cial arrangements will necessarily be 
somewhat difficult. 

Mrs Charles E. Merriam of the Film 
Council of America invited A. L. A. 
members to attend the Film confer- 
ence to be held at the Congress hotel, 
February 10-12, when matters of great- 
est importance to everyone interested 
in modern picture films will be dis- 
cussed. She urged the interest of the 
members in what the Film Council is 
trying to do. 

Mr Telford of the Bureau of public 
personnel administration said that the 
Bureau was willing to continue the 
work and would make a contribution 
of $1000 a year in time and money to 
provide for such things as postage, 
questionnaires, clerical service, etc., 
none of this money to be spent in the 
payment for services for professional 
librarians. 

It was voted that the generous offer 
to continue its services as a technical 
staff be accepted with thanks and with 
atitude for the work already per- 
ormed by the Bureau. 
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At the request of the president, the 
Council voted him authority to call 
another meeting of the Council before 
the Philadelphia conference. 

Business Libraries round-table 

Two sessions were held on the after- 
noons of January 1 and 2, 1926. At 
the first session, a most interesting pa- 
per on Library service in aid of indus- 
try at the University of Michigan, by 
William Warner Bishop, was read by 
Miss Thomas of his library. Mr 
Bishop told a most interesting story of 
how the library of the University of 
Michigan has helped business men es- 
tablish libraries in their own organiza- 
tions and has continued to cooperate 
with these libraries after they were es- 
tablished. (See p. 80.) 

Mrs Nancy Vaughan, principal, 
Science and industry department of 
Los Angeles public library, in a paper 
read by Jane White, assistant librarian, 
Byllesby library, sketched the growth 
of library service to business men by 
the Los Angeles public library, giving 
a vivid picture of the thorough service 
that is rendered to a large industrial 
city. 

Edith L. Mattson, librarian, Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, Chicago, 
told of the library work of that organ- 
ization and how subsidiary companies 
were served from the Edison library, 
in a paper, Central station business li- 
brary service. 

At the second session, Christine H. 
Haller, chief of the Business and com- 
merce division, Detroit public library, 
sketched the tremendous business ex- 
pansion in the city of Detroit, and told 
how the Public library is paralleling it 
in developing library facilities to meet 
the increasing demand for every kind 
of business information. 

Oscar E. Norman gave some inter- 
esting stories of his experiences in 
adult education in the Peoples Gas, 
Light & Coke Company, Chicago. 

Emily Van Dorn Miller told of the 
work of the Booklist in covering busi- 
ness subjects, and cordially invited the 
business librarians present to codperate. 
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A paper on education for business li- 
brarianship by Julia E. Elliott of Chica- 
go was read in her absence by Ruth G. 
Nichols, librarian, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Chicago.. 

The two sessions as a whole brought 
out the inter-relation of university, pub- 
lic, and private business libraries in meet- 
ing the demands for information by 
American business men. 

The chairman of the Business Li- 
braries’ round-table is L. Elsa Loeber, 
Chamber of commerce of the state of 
New York, 65 Liberty Street, New York 
City, to whom suggestions for the next 
meeting should be sent. 


Catalogers round-table 


A catalogers round-table under the 
direction of Eliza Lamb, University of 
Chicago, was held, January 2, to con- 
sider the curriculum study being car- 
ried on by Dr W. W. Charters, as ap- 
plied to cataloging and classification. 
(See LrprariEs 31:20) 

Harold F. Brigham was present and 
stated the object of the study as a job 
analysis of cataloging carried along 
three lines—duties, methods, and 
traits. He defined cataloging as the 
process of compiling and maintaining, 1) 
a record of and 2) a guide to the use of a 
library. June R. Donnelly, director of 
Simons college library school, criti- 
cised the definition of cataloging of- 
fered by Mr Brigham, saying that it 
covered much more ground, and con- 
tained much more meaning than Mr 
Brigham’s definition. She called at- 
tention to the fact that an advisory 
committee of librarians to help Dr 
Charters with his work includes no 
person now actually engaged in teach- 
ing cataloging or classification, unless 
it be Mr Mitchell. As few of those 
present had seen the tentative outline 
used by Mr Brigham, no definite rec- 
ommendations concerning it could be 
made. G. F. 


Editing library publications 


A round-table for editors of library, 


publications was held, December 31, 
under the direction of George B. Utley, 





Chicago. Without a set program, the 
discussions were very _ interesting. 
There seemed to be a very wide differ- 
ence in methods and ideas on the part 
of those present. Some of the subjects 
discussed were: Means of distributing 
library publications; Is it adwisable 
that codperation be established be- 
tween editors of publications similar 
in scope? Are library publications and 
publicity better handled by, the same 
or different individuals? Emphasis 
was placed on the, need for publicity 
for the Fiftieth anniversary $30,000 
fund. 
Large libraries 

Librarians of large city libraries held 
two sessions, a breakfast and an eve- 
ning meeting. 

Loss of books by theft and mutila- 
tion was introduced by Dr A. E. Bost- 
wick; Job analysis and the circulation 
department by Dr W. W. Charters and 
Miss Anita M. Hostetter. Supervision 
of school libraries: Should it be under 
control of the library board or should a 
separate organization be built up? was 
introduced by C. B. Roden, and stimu- 
lated much informal general discus- 
sion. 

The proceedings will be published 
in full as usual. Those desiring copies 
may secure them from Ethel F. Mc- 
we Public library, Evansville, 

nd. 

The committee in charge of the 1926 
program is Franklin K. Hopper, Hen- 
ry N. Sanborn, Electra C. Doren and 
Grace D. Rose. 

University and reference librarians 

Dr W. W. Charters appeared before 
the university and reference librarians 
at their first meeting, December 31. 
Dr Charters discussed research as ap- 
plied to library work, dividing it into 
two headings —practical and pure. 
He felt that for libraries pure research 
had little place at present. Practical 
research applied specially to the study of 
the library as a going concern is of 
value. Its function would be to im- 
prove the library organization and 
would include such subjects ag market 
analysis of the circulation, a ‘commu- 
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nity study and salesmanship to create 
a desire for what the library has to sell. 
He pointed out that among the many 
different cataloging methods, there 
must be one best method of catalog- 
ing. Practical research will find it. A 
graduate school of library science 
should have a department of research. 
Dr Charters suggested that libraries 
generally contribute funds toward a 
bureau of research and service. 

J. B. Kaiser, University of lowa, 
started an interesting discussion by 
placing the functions of university li- 
braries at 10; 1) acquisition service; 
2) research service; 3) codrdinating 
service; 4) bibliographical service; 5) 
teaching service; 6) study facilities 
service; 7) circulation of books; 8) ex- 
tension service; 9) publishing service; 
10) professional service. 

P. L. Windsor, University of Illi- 
nois, gave figures for the cost of 
cataloging and included in the catalog- 
ing process a number of operations 
such as pasting, labelling, filing de- 
pository cards, etc. Dividing the num- 
ber of volumes cataloged by the sal- 
aries paid, he reported that the cost 
might be estimated at an average of 
77 cents a book. 

Frank K. Walter, University of 
Minnesota, told of a study of univer- 
sity libraries as administrative units 
by the Carnegie Corporation. Several 
university libraries have been visited 
and the study will be continued during 
the following months. This study is 
independent of the A. L. A. and li- 
brarians are associated with the study 
only in an advisory capacity. (See p. 97) 

Dr M. L. Raney, Johns Hopkins 
university, chairman of the A, L. A. 
committee on book-buying, gave an 
account of the Congressional status of 
the Copyright bill and pointed out its 
restrictions upon librarians. He urged 
that every chief librarian write to his 
congressman protesting against the 
clause which would prohibit the im- 
portation of the original edition when 
printed abroad without first obtaining 
the permission of the American pub- 
lisher, holding the copyright for the 
American edition. ce 


J. T. Gerould, Princeton university, 
made a plea for a union list of official 
serials from foreign governments and 
for a union list of manuscripts. H. 
B. Van Hoesen, also of Princeton, 
made a plea for a union list of catalogs 
and manuscripts. 

After considerable discussion, it w2s 
voted that the Council be notified that 
in the opinion of university, college 
and reference librarians a more careful 
discrimination should be made _ be- 
tween the specifications and qualifica- 
tions of the service of university, col- 
lege and reference libraries, on one 
hand, and that of the public libraries. 
on the other, in the Telford report. 
It was also voted to ask the Executive 
board that two members, representing 
this group, be added to the Committee 
on classification of library personnel. 

Mr Van Hoesen discussed the need 
of specialists in university and college 
libraries. The question of responsi- 
bility for book selection and inventory 
brought out a variety of opinions, par- 
ticularly as to the value of the latter 
on account of the expense. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: Charles H. 
Brown, chairman; John B. Kaiser, sec- 
retary; Olive Jones, third member of 
the committee. 


Library Overseas Fellowship meeting 


The Library Overseas . Fellowship 
luncheon was held January 1, with the 
following persons present: Mary Ei- 
leen Ahern, Mary J. Booth, M. S. 
Dudgeon, Mrs Lillian B. Griggs, Har- 
riet C. Long, Marian Potts, Louise 
Prouty, Samuel H. Ranck, Rena 
Reese, L. L. Dickerson. Guests pres- 
ent were Sarah C. N. Bogle, Theodore 
Ranck and Mrs J. A. Johnson. 

It was voted that the secretary be 
authorized to notify all the members 
that the group recommended a contri- 
bution of $3 from each one toward a 
scholarship fund for the Paris library 
school, 1926-27. 





A’man wrapped up in himself makes a 
mighty small package. 
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Library Meetings 

North Carolina—The second biennial 
and fifteenth meeting of the North Caro- 
lina library association was held at 
Chapel Hill, November 19-20, with 83 
persons registered. Charles B. Shaw, 
Greensboro, presided. 

Dr Archibald Henderson gave an 
address on the Literature of the South 
today, commending particularly The 
Reviewer, published at Chapel Hill, the 
Virginia Quarterly Review of the 
University of Virginia and Ellen Gas- 
gow’s Barren ground. 

At the dinner held the first night of 
the meeting, much interesting mate- 
rial was presented by the speakers. 

Mrs L. B. Griggs, speaking on li- 
brary extension, reported as new, three 
county libraries, six tax-supported and 
three association libraries; six new 
buildings for colleges and university 
libraries; eight full-time librarians for 
high-schools. A cut in the commis- 
sion’s appropriation and the govern- 
ment report showing North Carolina 
in the forty-eighth place for library 
service were discouraging features of 
the work. 

President Shaw’s address on Crea- 
tive librarianship struck a high note of 
inspiration and left a lasting impres- 
sion on his hearers. (See Lisraries 
31:4) 

The evening closed with a play by 
the Carolina play makers. 

On Friday, several section meetings 
were held. The College section, under 
James R. Gulledge, North Carolina 
State college, discussed college library 
technique. In a paper on cataloging, 
Eva E. Malone, Duke _ university, 
spoke of the convenience of obtaining 
Library of Congress card numbers 
from the proof sheets as early as the 
books come in. Methods of curtailing 
labor and speeding up the process of 
getting books ready for circulation 
were discussed. 

Cornelia S. Love, University of 
North Carolina, advocated study of 
the subject of ordering books and sug- 
gested that all orders for American 


books be sent to the most satisfactory 
dealer. This same plan is advisable 
in ordering books from England, 
France and Germany. This method 
secures better discounts, the interest 
of the dealer in the library is en- 
couraged and consequently better 
service follows. A constant problem 
is how to get books as quickly as the 
professors expect them, which is as 
soon as they are published. 

Elizabeth Sampson, North Carolina 
college for women, gave an interest- 
ing talk on the loan work of that in- 
stitution. An inventory recently dis- 
closed that a large number of books 
were missing from the stacks. Prac- 
tically all of them were recovered 
from various rooms on the campus. 
The regulation admitting all students 
to the stacks was withdrawn, with the 
result that the loan work is not only 
easier but more satisfactory because 
the books are in place when needed. 

Annie F. Petty, North Carolina li- 
brary commission, presided over the 
Public Library section. After each 
person present had introduced herself 
and given her official title in the li- 
brary, Miss Petty closed this ceremony 
by offering the services of the com- 
mission to any not already familiar 
with them. 

A question box led to some very 
lively discussions on delinquent books, 
restricted books, getting good non-fic- 
tion to readers, service for hospitals 
and other institutions, disposition of 
worn out books, special funds for spe- 
cia] collections, etc. 

At the Trustees’ section, at which 
11 members were present, topics dis- 
cussed were the ideal librarian and 
trustee, and the county as a unit for li- 
brary service. 

At the business meeting; a commit- 
tee of three was appointed to act with 
the North Carolina library commission 
for more publicity for libraries, the 
establishment of library institutes to 
assist the untrained librarians of small 
libraries, and for studying the pos- 
sibility of employing a field worker. 
A resolution was adopted asking the 
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State department of education to fur- 
ther emphasize the importance of the 
school library work which it is foster- 
ing by establishing a teacher-librarian 
certificate to be awarded by the de- 
partment upon satisfactory comple- 
tion of professional courses in library 
as well as in educational subjects. 

At the evening session, Dr Carl Van 
Doren, literary editor of The Century, 
spoke most delightfully on Pioneers of 
the new youth. Dr Van Doren sees 
no cause for alarm in the revolutionary 
ideas of the younger generation and 
thinks they are but preserving the 
tradition of America. He illustrated 
the spirit of the moderns in literature 
by a discussion of Main Street, Babbitt 
and Arrowsmith. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Nellie Rowe, Greensboro; 
vice-presidents, Charles M. Baker, 
University of North Carolina, and 
Catherine Ricks, Guilford college; sec- 
retary, J. R. Gulledge, North Carolina 
State college, Raleigh ; treasurer, Bertie 
Craig, Perry memorial library, Hender- 
son. 


Texas—The meeting of the Texas li- 
brary association was held at Houston, 
November 18-21, when a representative 
attendance enjoyed the excellent four- 
day program. The sessions were 
opened by an address of welcome and 
interesting talks on Houston’s library 
by local speakers. The library has re- 
cently opened its handsome new build- 
ing and here the meetings were held. 

Topics of common interest to the li- 
braries of Texas were presented by 
those competent to discuss them. Loan 
desk problems, such as delinquent bor- 
rowers and loan-desk assistants, were 
treated in round-table discussions. The 
college and university librarians under 
Dorothy Amann, Dallas, discussed uni- 
versity library material, personnel 
equipment and library management. 
Mrs B. B. McClanahan discussed 
standardizing of junior college libra- 
ries as to volumes, subject matter and 
supervision. A motion approving such 
standardizing was carried. 


In the children’s section, discussion 
of poetry for children and the Amer- 
ican revolution in fiction for children 
created much interest. 

Lillian Gunter, Gainesville, contin- 
ued her discussion begun in former 
meetings on the most suitable equip- 
ment for library buildings in the South- 
west. (See P. L. 29:227.) 

Texas News Notes was adopted as 
the official organ of the association. 

County library conditions as they ex- 
ist in the seven fortunate counties of 
the state were reviewed in such a way 
as to arouse the ambition of localities 
without them. 

Two notable papers were Survey of 
library work in Mexico by Juana Man- 
rique de Lara, Mexico City, and Li- 
braries in South America by August 
Eyquem, Rice Institute. 

The importance of securing local 
history from original sources\ while 
still procurable was stressed by Mar- 
tha Schnitzer, Houston. Library work 
with colored people was presented by 
Mrs J. D. Ames, Texas commission on 
inter-racial codperation. Bessie Os- 
born, librarian, Houston colored 
branch, gave an interesting account of 
her work with the colored people. 

Two social events of interest were 
a delightful boat-ride through the 
courtesy of the Houston chamber of 
commerce, to the San Jacinto battle 
field where Col. Houston gave an ad- 
dress on the great battle of Jacinto 
and where a delightful supper was 
served, and an auto visit to the county 
library branches of Harris county. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs Charles Stephenson, 
University library; vice-presidents, 
Lucy Fuller, Harris County library, 
and Emilie Netter, San Antonio; sec- 
retary, Lucia Powell, Wichita Falls; 
treasurer, Emma Lee, Galveston. 


Coming meetings 
The fourth National Motion Picture 
conference, under the auspices of the 
Federal Motion Picture Council in 
America, will be held at the Congress 
hotel, Chicago, February 10-12. 
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A meeting of the Southeastern library 
association will be held at Signal Mt. 
Inn, Tenn., April 23-24. 

The joint meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania library club and the New Jersey 
library association will be held at the 
Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, March 
5-6. 





A Chinese Library Meeting 

For some years past, an association 
of Christian colleges and universities, 
composed of two members from each 
of 16 missionary institutions of higher 
education in China, served to represent 
the general interests of Christian col- 
legiate education in this country. Dur- 
ing 1923, however, it was decided to 
call together a conference of represen- 
tatives from all these various institu- 
tions for the purpose of discussing their 
various educational problems and of 
considering the future of the associa- 
tion. An important conference was 
held in Ginling college, Nanking, in 
February 1924, attended by 250 dele- 
gates from the Christian colleges and 
universities, as well as some represen- 
tatives of Chinese government and pri- 
vate colleges. In addition to the gen- 
eral meetings, over 20 sectional gath- 
erings were also held, enabling experts 
in each department of higher education 
to meet together for the discussion of 
their special problems. 

On February 12-16, 1926, the China 
association for Christian higher educa- 
tion will hold its second biennial con- 
ference in Shanghai. Realizing the 
importance of the Christian College 
libraries in the program of Christian 
education in China, there will be a 
library section. It is expected that 
there will be a big gathering among 
the librarians and a profitable time, 
too. 

The following is a list of suggested 
topics for the Library ancsicnat meet- 
ings: 

The Chinese collection in a_ Christian 
College library. Mr Liu, head, Chinese de- 


artment, University of Nanking; Andrew 
ang, librarian, Nankai university. 








College library administration and some 
of the problems the Christian College libra- 
ry will have to face. Miss Hayes, librarian, 
St. John’s university. 

College reserved books. 
head, English department, 
Nanking. 

A comparative study of the Christian 
College library. Mr Parker, librarian, Can- 
ton Christian university. 

How can Christian College libraries in 
China be of mutual aid to one another? 
Samuel T. Y. Seng, librarian, Central China 
university. 

How can a Christian College library help 
its own branch middle schools by traveling 
libraries? John C. B. Kwei, librarian, 
Shantung Christian university. 

How can the relationships between the 
library and the faculty be made closer? 
Miss Longdon, librarian, Soochow univer- 
sity. 

How can the library serve the different 
departments of the university? Mr Powell, 
librarian, Yale-in-China, Changsha. 

How to make the best use of the students’ 
assistance. Miss Thompson, librarian, 
Shanghai college. 

How to make the best use of the Chinese 
periodical literature. . L. Huang, head, 
English department, St. John’s university. 

What part should the Christian College 
libraries play in the program of Christian 
education in China? Harry Clemons, libra- 
rian, University of Nanking. 


Joun C. B. Kwer 


Li Siao-yuen, 
University of 





A Request from Binders 


The A. L. A. bookbinding committee 
has passed on to Lrpraries_ the 
request of library book binders for an 
even flow of binding during the fall 
and winter months, which insures 
more prompt service than if the books 
are held until summer when work in 
the binderies is heavy and delay in 
service results. Attention is also called 
to a special edition of the London 
Times which is issued on 100 per cent 
rag paper for the British museum. A 
special edition of the New York Times 
Literary Review printed on rag paper 
is also now obtainable. The adaptabil- 
ity of rag paper to the purpose of per- 
manent-newspaper files is a possibility 
that will be specially welcomed by li- 


’ brarians. 
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Interesting Things in Print 
The December number of Special Li- 
braries states that its next issue will 
treat of Chicago as a special library 
center, to be edited by the Illinois 
chapter. 


Recent plays by American authors has 
been issued by the Public library, St. 
Louis, Mo. The list was compiled by 
Irene Fisse of the circulation depart- 
ment. 


News Notes of California Libraries 
for October 1925, is the annual statis- 
tics number, and its 50 pages are 
crammed with figures and facts relating 
to library conditions in California. 


A very beautiful program of Christ- 
mas music “by and for the employes of 
the Library of Congress and_ their 
friends” was given in the auditorium of 
the library, December 22. The printed 
program, a work of art, was donated 
by Norman A. T. Munder of Balti- 
more. 


A 12-page pamphlet containing gen- 
eral statements on Planning the city, 
Niagara frontier planning, and High- 
way transportation in Erie county, 
illustrated by three charts, has re- 
cently been issued by the Public li- 
brary, Buffalo, N. Y. The pamphlet 
will be sent to any library interested. 


No.6, v.1, Adult Education and the 
Library, is devoted to discussion of 
library service to industrial workers. 
The pamphlet contains much that is 
interesting to a live, thinking citizen 
whether he be interested in library 
work or not. A better understanding 
and, perhaps, a wider discussion of the 
work of labor colleges might make for 
better results*on all sides. 


An interesting and instructive presen- 
tation on library bookbinding given at a 
recent meeting of the New York Book- 
binders’ guild by William H. Rade- 
maekers, Sr., head of a bookbinding firm 
in Newark, N. J., was illustrated with a 
five-reel motion picture of various as- 
pects of binding processes. One of his 
strong points was a warning against 
some current methods of mending books 


(before they are sent to the bindery), 
which later make good binding impos- 
sible. A report on Mr Rademaeker’s ad- 
dress appeared in the Bookbinding 
Magazine for December, 1925. 


The December Subscription Book 
Committee Bulletin, issued by :the Pa- 
cific Northwest library association, is 
full of interesting things. Among the 
notable points is a statement from J. A. 
Churchill, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Oregon, denying that he 
authorized the use of his name in the 
sale-of certain encyclopedias in Oregon. 
The opinions of the committee concern- 
ing a number of subscription books are 
of unusual interest. Follow-up of the 
give-away methods of certain publishing 
companies is strongly condemned. 


The National Safety council has 
made a number of community safety 
surveys to determine community acci- 
dent hazards and to recommend meas- 
ures for their correction. These are 
engineering studies of community 
safety problems with particular stress 
upon the traffic safety phase. A limited 
quantity of reports of three of these 
surveys is available to libraries—sur- 
veys of the state of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, Va., and Toledo, O. These may 
be obtained from the library of the 
National Safety council, 108 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago. (Set of three, 75 
cents) 


The Bulletin of the Providence Pub- 
lic Library, for many years issued as 
a quarterly, has been changed to a 
monthly bulletin (except August and 
September) under the title, Books for 
All. Librarians of the older regime 
will unite in extending to this larger 
endeavor of the Public library, Provi- 
dence, R. I., the hearty good will with 
which for more than 50 years they 
welcomed the library’s quarterly bulle- 
tin. It was for many years, in the 
eighties and nineties, the source of 


authentic information concerning the 


new best books for libraries and for 
library workers who were privileged 
to see it. May its usefulness never 
grow less! 
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Dr Joseph Collins had a series of 
interesting articles on the theories of 
Freudism and his psychoanalysis in 
the issues of the Dearborn Independent 
for January. In the present state of 
public mind, Dr Collins has done a 
valuable piece of work in bringing his 
keen mind and fair judgment to bear 
on writing that has become prominent 
from the booming of interested ad- 
mirers of Freud rather than because 
of merit of contents or scientific pre- 
sentation. Dr Collins’ articles in this 
instance, as always, are to be com- 
mended to honest inquirers, both: for 
the information they contain and the 
telling manner of presentation. 


Three publications of the American 
Foundation, 565 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, are of particular interest at this 
time: _1) International law and inter- 
national relations; a brief but authori- 
tative account of the fundamental ten- 
dencies of international law and the 
relation of the United States to foreign 
nations (75 cents); 2) The world 
court, prepared by one of the judges of 
the court; presented: from the inside in 
an authoritative and readable manner; 
3) The world court; a brief but accu- 
rate pamphlet published by the Ameri- 
can Foundation and distributed with- 
out charge; a second edition, made 
complete and up-to-date. Copies may 
be had on request. 


An important publication is a re- 
cent issue of the N. E. A.’s Research 
Bulletin (v. 3, Nos. 4 and 5). This 
bulletin was prepared for the use of 300 
school systems now cooperating in the 
revision of their courses of study. 
While the subject matter is of primary 


interest to school administrators, par- _ 


ents will find vital interest and satis- 
faction in the statement that 


It is not enough that the child be able to 
read aloud in a halting voice. He must 
learn to read silently, accurately, and with 
rapidity. He must acquire the habit of 
reading. He must be given the ability, in- 
sofar as his innate capacity permits, to -dis- 
criminate between trash and literature. No 
lower ideals than these should be accepted 
in the teaching of reading if the foundation 
for intelligent citizenship is to be laid. 


A tentative list of club study pro- 
grams has been issued under the au- 
spices of the Ohio library association. 
The compilation was made by Bessie 
H. Shepard and Jessie M. Parsons of 
the Cleveland public library. Pro- 
grams, references and material on 
some 30 subjects have been listed, with 
material for miscellaneous programs 
and more that will aid in the making 
of any study program. Suggestions for 
programs for Ohio women by Dr E. 
J. Benton of Western Reserve univer- 
sity close the pamplet of 32 pages 
which cannot fail to be helpful for ref- 
erence rooms and women’s clubs alike. 
The program may be secured from the 
secretary of the Ohio library associa- 
tion, Helen B. Lewis, librarian, Board 
of education, Cleveland. (50 cents) 


The following note from the Ger- 
man periodical, Jugend, has been posted 
on the Legler staff bulletin board: 


A German novel is a book in which two 
people want each other in the first chapter but 
do not get each other until the last chapter. 
A French novel is a book in which two people 
get each other in the first chapter, and from 
then on to the last chapter don’t want each 
other any more. An American novel is a book 
in which two people want each other at the 
start, get each other, and then want each 
other clear through to the end. A Russian 
novel, however, is one in which two people 
neither want each other nor get each other, 
and about this 450 profoundly melancholy 
pages are written—Chicago Staff News 


According to the Year-Round Book- 
selling News, special occasions for stress- 
ing books during February are: 

American history and biographies, 1926, 
one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the 
Revolution. 

Books for Boy Scouts, Boy Scout week, 
February 8-15, under auspices of Boy Scouts 
of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Lincoln’s birthday. 

Books for Valentine gifts. 

Books of plays arid books about the 
theater. National Drama week, February 
14-20, under auspices of Drama League of 
America, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago. 

Religious books, Bibles,- inspirational 
books, for Lent, beginning February 17. 

Washington’s birthday. 
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Books 

Negro orators and their orations, by Car- 
ter Godwin Woodson. Associated Pub- 
lishers. $5.25. 

By giving biographical sketches and 
examples of the distinguished words 
of the leaders of the race, Dr Woodson 
has presented in this volume a histori- 
cal survey of the mental and personal 
power of the American negro. The 
book ought to be read by the youth of 
the race especially, but it is interesting 
for any reader thinking of the develop- 
ment of the negro in America. 

Perhaps a smaller volume or several 
smaller volumes at a less price than 
that asked, $5.25, for this big book, 
would be more pleasing to many 
would-be owners. 


A beautiful bit of bookmaking with 
a historical savor, tho having withal a 
commercial odor, has been prepared by 
E. E. L. Taylor, formerly in charge of 
the Library department of the Boston 
office of Library Bureau, now inter- 
ested in insurance. The title, Insur- 
ance economies, indicates that the the- 
sis is the presentation of plans and 
methods that will care for the contents 
of any institution devoted to insurance. 
A running review of the development 
of insurance from the earliest date un- 
til now is presented. A list of records 
and definitions of insurance terms add 
to the value of the presentation. 

The volume is handsomely printed 
on good paper and most interestingly 
illustrated by reproductions of prints 
furnished by Lloyd’s of London, sev- 
eral of the pictures being from plates 
in the British museum. 


How to know laces, with a post- 
script on embroideries, by Edna H. 
Roberts, has been issued by the Textile 
Publishing Company, New York. The 
book contains a brief history of the 
world’s famous laces with detailed de- 
scriptions of their differences in design 
and manufacture. This book would 
undoubtedly prove very popular and 
helpful in the technical department of 
almost any library. Illustrated. 


Many librarians over the country are 
expressing appreciation of the new 
volume, the Lincoln library, as a time- 
saver and adequate source of ready in- 
formation. From authentic sources, 
the editors seem to have gathered to- 
gether essential information which is 
needed in every library constantly. A 
commendable characteristic is the con- 
densation which, while not omitting 
important information, places a mine 
of facts in small compass which can be 
kept close at hand. A departure from 
the ordinary plan is that the matter is 
presented under subjects, the whole 
field of knowledge being presented un- 
der separate divisions. The work is 
prepared by specialists and known au- 
thorities in their fields—economics, 
history and social sciences, subjects of 
widest interest at present, are carefully 
presented. A long list of eminent 
teachers commend the work heartily 
for their different departments as being 
excellent for ready reference. Illustra- 
tions in color are from eminent artists 
while the pictures of noted men and 
women are evidently made from por- 
traits. 

The volume is named in appreciative 
remembrance of Abraham Lincoln, 
“the foremost American exemplar of 
education.” 


Booksellers cannot stress too much 
the importance of getting the right 
books into the hands of the children. 
They are the future readers of biogra- 
phy, essays, travel and good fiction. 
The boy or girl who never reads 
worth-while books, in later years, is 
the man or woman who reads only the 
newspaper and has only the motion 
picture house as a place for an even- 
ing’s diversion—Year-Round Booksell- 
ing News. 


Little things lead to great; and in 
an office wrangle or a social squabble 
there is opportunity for developing 
those very qualities of judgment, 
courage and patience which equip a 
man for the trials of the battlefield or 
the ruling of the state—Terence Mc- 
Sweeney. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh 

Adeline Zachert, director of school 
libraries for Pennsylvania, visited the 
school in December. Hilda Henke of 
Detroit public library, and Martha 
Stewart, Public library, Lima, O., both 
of last year’s class, also visited the 
school. 

Elisabeth Knapp, head of the chil- 
dren’s department, Detroit public li- 
brary, addressed the students, Janu- 
ary 15 and 16. She gave an invigorat- 
ing talk on the possibilities in library 
work with children, stressing the 
proper attitude toward the work, and 
its place in relation to the whole field 
of library service. In her second lec- 
ture, on the children’s department of 
the Detroit public library, Miss Knapp 
discussed the problems incident to’ the 
rapid growth of Detroit and _ the 
library’s effort to meet them. The 
class gave a tea for Miss Knapp, at 
which members of the library staff 
were present. 

The usual course in Parliamentary 
practice is now being given under di- 
rection of Mrs William Anderson, 
parliamentarian for several organiza- 
tions of standing. 

For the second semester, beginning 
February 4, the students are divided 
as follows: Library work with chil- 
dren, 27; library work with schools, 
9; general library work, 15. 

Virginia Barr, ’24, is assistant, children’s 
department, Detroit public library. 

Emily B. Meigs, ’06, is instructor in book 
selection and library work with children, 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
tute, Hampton, Va. 

Mrs Edith Kelsey, ’20, is children’s libra- 
rian, Thrall library, Middletown, N. Y. 

Mrs Alfred H. P. Sayres (Frances 
Clarke), ’18, is in charge of the department 
of children’s books, Chicago Book Store, 
Chicago. 

Faith L. Allen, ’17, is assistant to super- 


visor of staff instruction, Public library, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Nina C. BroTHERTON 


Principal 
Hampton Institute 


The Hampton Institute library 
school, established early in the fall of 


1925, is now well under way. The di- 
rector is conducting the courses in ad- 
ministration and reference work, with 
Elizabeth E. Wilson (Univ. of Ill. L. 
S.) as instructor in cataloging and 
classification and Emily B. Meigs (Car- 
negie L. S.) instructor in book selec- 
tion and children’s work. 

This year’s class consists of four 
students—two from Alabama _ and 
Florida, respectively, on scholarships 
from the General Education board. 
Of the two from Virginia, one has had 
teaching experience and the other was 
formerly an assistant in the colored 
branch of the City library at Roanoke. 

Much valuable professional ; mate- 
rial has been added to the school’s 
collection through the generosity of 
many individual librarians, public li- 
braries, library schools, and commis- 
sions. 

Miss Charlotte Templeton visited 
the school early in January and ad- 
dressed the students. They were much 
interested in her account of the work 
being done by the Public library, 
Greenville, S. C., in the city and the 
surrounding mill districts, and espe- 
cially in the Phillis Wheatley com- 
munity center. 

FiLorENcE R. Curtis 
Director 


Los Angeles public library 

Mr Reavis’ always enjoyable and 
thorough course in bookbinding began 
December 4. The first chapters in 
Mr Wheeler’s Library and the com- 
munity were supplemented by lectures 
on the library and the foreigner by 
Mrs Mackey, and on library surveys 
by Miss Guiwits, librarian, Pio Pico 
branch. These were followed by a 
seminar at which the students reported 
on the work of various libraries with 
foreigners, planned as a library meet- 
ing. 

The class has been fortunate in hear- 
ing the lectures of John Drinkwater 
and Sherwood Anderson as an extra- 
curricular activity. 

Marion Horton 
Principal 
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New York public library 

Among the senior courses for 1925- 
26, that on The Library and the com- 
munity is being revived after a lapse 
of two years. A number of librarians 
are contributing to it, among them 
being F. F. Hopper, Ernestine Rose 
and Hannah C. Ellis of the New York 
public library, Margaret Jackson, li- 
brarian, Public library, Chatham, N. 
J., and Mary Cassamajor, librarian, 
National Health council. In addition, 
Leroy A. Ramsdell, instructor in the 
New York school of social work, is to 
conduct two hours devoted to general 
community organization; Shelby M. 
Harrison, director, Department of sur- 
veys and exhibits, Russell Sage found- 
ation, is to give two lectures on the 
planning and the conducting of com- 
munity surveys; and Charles C. Web- 
er, pastor of the Church of All Nations, 
New York, will present what he in- 
terprets to be the needs of working 
men in relation to the service offered 
by public libraries. 

In the junior course in library 
administration, which includes general 
lectures as well as the discussion of 
technical subjects, there have recently 
been scheduled the following: a talk 
by Charles F. D. Belden, president of 
the A. L. A., on the work of the asso- 
ciation; a talk by R. R. Bowker, edi- 
tor, Library Journal, on the beginnings 
of the A. L. A. and the men and 
women who were associated with 
them; and a talk by H. M. Lyden- 
berg, chief reference librarian, New 
York public library, on the libraries 
of Russia and Central Europe. 

The junior class recently elected as 
its president William R.. Janeway, 
Columbus, O., and as its secretary and 
treasurer, Ruth Crawford, Warren, O. 

The entrance examinations for the 
school year 1926-1927 will be held Sat- 
urday, June 12, 1926. 

Ernest J. REECE 
Principal 


New York state library 
The sudden death of William R. 
Watson, January 6, the thirteenth an- 
niversary of his appointment as chief 


‘lowing an operation. 


of the Library Extension’ division, 
New York State department of educa- 
tion, greatly saddened the days follow- 
ing the Christmas recess. He died at 
the Hamilton hospital, Brooklyn, fol- 
Mr Watson will 
be seriously missed in the school as a 
member of the faculty, as an active 
alumnus and by all his associates who 
had come to rely on his scholarly 
thoroughness in dealing with library 
problems, his sound, conservative 
judgment and quiet, even disposition. 
All these splendid characteristics se- 
cured for him generally in the library 
world a high respect and confidence. 
(See p. 71.) 

The tenth number of the Library 
School News Letter, issued in Septem- 
ber, contains a letter from Florence 
Woodworth in which she gives a very 
interesting and enthusiastic account of 
her travels in England and Belgium. 

Ada Alice Jones stopped at Albany for a 


few days on her way from Portland, Ore., 
to Brooklyn where she plans to pass the 


winter. 
Anne P. Durand, ’24-25, who joined the 


staff of the University of Tennessee library 
last fall, has been promoted to reference 
librarian. ; 

Alice M. Kirkpatrick, ’23-24, assistant, 
New Britain Institute free library, New 
Britain, Conn., returned to Albany in Jan- 
uary for part time work with the senior 
class and staff work in the Library Exten- 
sion division. 

Epna M. SANDERSON 
Vice-director 


Pratt Institute 

In these days of omnipresent and 
“inquisitorial” questionnaires, our own 
little triennial affair has hardly seemed 
worth reporting on, but it is possible 
that some few people besides those 
who took part in it may be interested 
to learn of some of the results of the 
1925 questionnaire. Answers were re- 
ceived from 352 graduates in active 
work, distributed geographically as fol- 
lows—New York City 110, New Eng- 
land 30, Middle Atlantic 66, South 31, 
Middle West 70, Far West 33, Canada 
4, foreign countries, 8. 

The replies to the question concern- 
ing the kinds of work done are always 
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of interest to the school for its bearing 
on the curriculum. Are we teaching 
our students what they need to know 
in order to do what the profession calls 
on them to do? As usual, cataloging 
leads, 188 persons doing some catalog+ 
ing or revision of cataloging; 130 of 
these also classify or assign subject 
headings, 179 take part in book selec- 
tion, 173 do some general reference 
work, 145 do adult circulation work, 
and 94 work with children, 97 have 
some teaching to do and 62 are doing 
publicity work of one sort or another; 
197 of the positions are executive in 
nature, involving the planning and 
oversight of the work of others. Very 
few of them do only one kind of work; 
indeed the average is something over 
four different kinds of work done by 
each person, so that we feel convinced 
that an all-round course such as the 
school offers at present, with the 
emphasis on the four fundamentals— 
cataloging with its allied subjects of 
classification and subjects, reference 
work, book selection, and _ library 
administration, together with sufficient 
practical work in the circulation and 
reference departments and the chil- 
dren’s room to give efficiency in the 
actual work of these departments—is 
what is needed to fit our graduates for 
the kind of work they are called on to 
do. 

Salaries, as usual, show an upward 
trend. The average salaries since we 
have taken these statistics triennially 
stand as. follows: 1910, $939; 1913, 
$1081; 1916, $1164; 1919, $1463; 1922, 
$1820; 1925, $2045. The average has 
more than doubled since 1910, and no 
one today is getting as little as the 
average at that economically ancient 
date. Practically only those bound by 
locality, and hence forced to accept 
what they can get, are receiving today 
less than the average of 1919. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-director 


St. Louis public library 


The class, in the past month, vis- 
ited the Washington University Med- 
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ical School library in connection with 
their study of special libraries, and 
were shown through the very-up-to- - 
date establishment of the Concordia 
Publishing House as part of their 
course in printing and binding. 

One member is acting as custodian 
of a collection of books being circu- 
lated at the sessions of the Primary 
school of Foreign affairs, a course of 
lectures under the auspices of the 
League of women voters. 

On January 25, four weeks of full 
time practice work began. Class work 
will be resumed on February 23. 

Greetings received from Mrs Sawyer in- 
dicate that she is enjoying her winter 
abroad, and is now spending some weeks in 
Florence. 

Katherine Murphy, ’24, has gone to the 
Public library, Sapulpa, Okla., as children’s 
librarian. 

Minnie Isaacs, ’22, has been appointed 
= maaaad in the Public library, Superior, 


is. 
A. E. B. 





The Danish Library School 

While other countries, especially 
England and America and to some ex- 
tent Germany, for a long time have 
had schools to train librarians for pub- 
lic libraries, Denmark has not yet 
reached a settled form for a theoretical 
and practical library education. 

Many librarians in Denmark have 
had their education in American 
schools, which are constantly visited 
by people from other countries. But 
it is, for several reasons, necessary to 
provide for the establishment of a na- 
tional library school, particularly for 
the training of the librarians for pub- 
lic libraries. 

There is of course much which a 
Danish student can learn just as well © 
in a foreign country; the technique 
and the problems coming to all libra- 
ries; the practical methods which are 
used in the libraries in the Scandina- 
vian countries are also for the greater 
part borrowed from England and 
America. But the general plans for 
the libraries and their place in the cul- 
tural life can only be decided with 














reference to each country’s own condi- 
tions: the work in the public school, 
the free adult educational work thru 
lectures and reading-clubs, etc. Be- 
sides that, the knowledge of the home- 
country’s culture is necessary to the 
librarian. And finally, the librarian 
must first of all know the literature of 
his own country. 

In Denmark there is a national gov- 
ernment board, called the State library 
commission, which takes care of the 
librarian’s education. The commis- 
sion has therefore established both a 
library school and some smaller sum- 
mer courses. The library school is lo- 
cated in Copenhagen. 

The course of the library school has 
been so divided that the first three 

. months’ instruction aims at the training 
of assistants, whereas the last two 
months have been restricted to those 
pupils who were considered fit for 
leading positions and must therefore 
have a more thoro training. 

The requirements for being admitted 
to the library school are 1) a bache- 
lor’s degree or a teacher’s examination, 
and 2) at least one year’s experience 
in a library of good standing. No one 
is admitted until he has attained 20 
years of age. 

Instruction at the school itself lasts 
five or six hours a day. The teachers 
are the three officers of the library 
commission and besides those a few 
officers of the Royal library and the 
Copenhagen public library. The sub- 
jects of the first three months course 
are: Danish literature, bibliography 
and reference books, cataloging, clas- 
sification, book selection, binding, and 
the daily practice of a town library. 
In all the subjects except the first one, 
the instruction is given chiefly by 
means of practice work aiming at tech- 
nical skill and the knowledge of books 
in an ordinary town library. At the 
end of the course an examination is 
held, partly orally on reference work, 
classification and daily practice, partly 
in writing on selection of books, cata- 


loging, classification, and English. In 
order to give an idea of the nature of 
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the subjects a few examples of exami- 
nation questions are given as Appen- 
dix 1. 

The pupils selected at this examina- 
tion as fit for an advanced instruction, 
immediately go through an additional 
two months’ course, at which lectures 
are delivered on the librarian’s prob- 
lems, on the history of books and libra- 
ries (with demonstration of the book 
exhibition of the Royal library), on 
the library law, etc., on codperation 
with other educational institutions, 
and on the arrangement of the archives 
in relation to local history. The lec- 
tures of the first course on the history 
of Danish literature are continued. 
Practice work is carried on in catalog- 
ing, classification, book selection and 
in the use of reference books and bib- 
liographies. 

At the end of this second course 
there is a written test, consisting of 
working out a plan for the establish- 
ment of a library, including application 
to the city board for an appropriation, 
suggestions for the arrangement of 
rooms and for the budget, and sugges- 
tions for a collection of reference 
books. A month’s time is given for 
the preparation of this theme. 


Appendix 1 
Examples of examination questions 

1) Which subject groups of the Decimal 
classification would you consider the most 
essential in a village library (with rural 
users) with about 1000 volumes of non-fic- 
tion! 

2) Suggest some 50 books of fiction suit- 
able for such a library. They must be in 
Danish (original and translated) from Hol- 
berg inclusive, but only 15 from the time 
before 1870. Besides those, 25 books for 
young people and children. 

(It is not necessary to give full title, if 
only the books may be identified.) 

3 Suggest for the village library men- 
tioned above, a collection of the most im- 
portant literature of nonfiction ‘(original and 
translated, no reference books). There must 
be at least 15 books in each of the groups 
, 4, 5, 6 and 9, and at least 5 in each of the 
groups 0, 1, 2, 7 and 8. 


ELISABETH OSTENFELD 
Principal 
Odense, Denmark 
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A. View of the Year 


The Pratt Institute free library, 
Brooklyn, N, Y., in its annual report, 
1925, records no ‘conspicuous triumphs 
in achievement, but rather satisfaction 
that it has held to its course without 
restriction as to intensiveness and im- 
provement. As to adult education 
the report states: 

The library’s attitude toward adult edu- 
cation is an acknowledgement of the impor- 
tance of the movement in progressive edu- 
cation, with a confession of the library’s 
inability to play a leading or prominent part 
while its: present essential obligations con- 
tinue to be incompletely fulfilled. Limita- 
tions of staff, equipment and resources pre- 
clude ventures into alluring by-paths and 
still more into ambitious new undertakings. 
If endowed with greater means and facili- 
ties, the library’s immediate object would 
be the perfection of its own program before 
embarking upon larger plans of educational 
redemption beyond its range. Yet it sub- 
scribes to the adult education movement in 
so far as it may align itself with it as a 
fresh impetus in librarianship. 

The library jealously preserves its origi- 
nal character as an influence for general 
culture, a humanizing and civilizing force 
as well as a means of education and investi- 
gation. It encourages the reader in the 
pursuit of literature, the inquirer in pursuit 
of information, as well as the student and 
specialist in the search of precise knowl- 
edge. 

The library succumbed to the two 
questionnaires which Headquarters 
bestowed upon the profession last 
year, not with good grace; to be 
sure, but in a grim effort to meet ex- 
pectations and fulfil obligations. 

The problem to which 1924-1925 gave 
chief study was that of rebinding and 
replacement of the worn and the out- 
worn. This study has set in motion a 
plan of reconditioning that will require 
considerable time and expense, and 
also a radical rejection of outlived ma- 
terial. 

The most conspicuous change in the 
library’s personnel is the retirement 
of Laura E. Palmer as head of the Art 
Reference department of which she has 
had charge for 29 years. The prin- 
cipal change in physical aspect is the 
erection of-the new wrought iron gates 
at the main entrance to the library 
grounds facing the main: building of 
Pratt institute. ae He 





Progress at Birmingham, Ala. 

The new public library building for 
Birmingham, Ala., to replace the one 
burned last year, is beginning to take 
form. The foundations are in and the 
walls are beginning to show. The 
building itself will cost something 
over $400,000. It is hoped to have it 
completed in the fall of 1926. 

The plans show a rectangular build- 
ing 148 by 100 feet, four stories in 
height. The entrance will be direct 
from the street, without steps, to the 
first floor, which will contain a spa- 
cious delivery room, a charging and 
registration desk with reading and 
open shelf rooms. Also on the first 
floor, with a separate outside entrance, 
is the children’s room, with parent, 
teacher and high-school departments 
adjoining. There will be a mezzanine 
over part of the first floor, providing 
a balcony in the children’s room and 
greatly increased capacity. The book, 
order and catalog departments are also 
on the mezzanine. On the second floor 
will be the reference room, technology 
department, extension division and ad- 
ministrative offices. The third floor 
will contain the periodical and news- 
paper room, medical library, museum 
and considerable unassigned space. 
There will be a fourth floor, also unas- 
signed, to permit expansion. 

There will be 10 tiers of bookstack 
in the rear of the building. This will 


» be of the Library Bureau bracket type 


of stack, with easy access from all 
floors. 

Miller & Martin, Birmingham, the 
architects, have given very special at- 
tention to the library requirements of 
the building, meeting in a fine spirit 
the several problems presented by the 
up-to-date ideas of the Birmingham 
library board, the librarian and his 


staff. 





The camel's bresrieg is an ugly lump, 
Which well you may see at the Zoo; 
But uglier yet is the lump we get 
From having too little to do. 

udyard’ Kipling 
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Department of School Libraries 


Good books are to the young mind what the warming sun and refreshing rain of spring 
are to the seeds which have lain dormant in the frosts of winter—Horace Mann. 














The University Library Survey of the 
Carnegie Foundation’ 
F. K. Walter, librarian, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 

The idea of a university library sur- 
vey seems to have occurred more or 
less independently to several librarians. 
The direct origin of the one now being 
conducted by the Carnegie Foundation 
is as follows: 

In 1923 the president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota as a member of the 
Commonwealth Fund committee on 
administrative units, asked his faculty 
for suggestions for suitable university 
activities to be studied. The place of 
the library in the administration of 
American universities was suggested. 

The suggestion was favorably con- 
sidered by the committee, but the funds 
became exhausted and the committee 
referred the matter, with approval, to 
the Carnegie Foundation. Here it 
again received favorable consideration 
and Dr S. C. Capen, chancellor of the 
University of Buffalo, was asked to in- 
vestigate the matter. _ 

On his invitation, Messrs Bishop of 
Michigan, Keogh of Yale, Mitchell of 
California, Root of Oberlin and Walter 
of Minnesota, met in November, 1924, 
for a general discussion of the sub- 
ject. The general problem of the uni- 
versity library was presented to Dr 
Capen and an outline prepared for sub- 
mission to the Carnegie Foundation 
with the result later that Dr Capen was 
selected by the Carnegie Corporation 
as director of the survey with Dr 
George A. Works of Cornell as his 
associate. Both of these gentlemen 
have had varied experience in educa- 
tional surveys. Neither is or ever has 
been a librarian. It is expected, there- 
fore, that they will bring to the work 
the skill of trained investigators and 





1Read before University librarians’ meeting, Chi- 
cago, December 31. 


the impartiality of persons not directly 
concerned with the results of the sur- 
vey. 

In all the flood of educational writ- 
ings and in all the great number of edu- 
cational surveys, there is very little on 
university libraries as university de- 
partments. That little is usually of 
three kinds. It is sometimes general. 
as in the case of the dedication of 
new library buildings or in the rarer 
and briefer memorial ‘notes on deceased 
librarians. It may be in a librarian’s 
report or a library committee report on 
local library conditions and needs, Fi- 
nally, it may be discussions of library 
policy and administration from the li- 
brarian’s standpoint and by librarians. 

Some of the outstanding difficulties 
of university library work may be due 
to this. The university administration 
naturally hesitates to allot large library 
funds when no department but the li- 
brary asserts their need. Departmental 
and private office collections may flour- 
ish because no one but the librarian is 
vitally interested in suggesting that 
there are better ways of utilizing the 
money spent for books. Universities 
may fail to recognize their: relative 
weakness in library service because 
they do not know what good service 
really is. In many other ways, the lack 
of codperation between faculty and li- 
brary is often very probably due to 
faulty or insufficient information. 

The hope that university officials 
generally may be induced to recognize 
the library not as an appendix but an 
organ has prompted this survey. It 
is not a muck-raking expedition, but 
an honest attempt to collect facts, to 
arrange them logically and to draw 
some general conclusions regarding the 
quantity and quality of the service the 
library should give the university and 
the help the administration, the faculty 
and the students can and should give 
to make satisfactory service possible. 


See ee eee 
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These results will doubtless be pub- 
lished. 

Unlike many other investigations, 
this will be concluded primarily thru 
actual visits to colleges and universi- 
ties. Questionnaires will play a very 
minor part if any. Faculty, students, 
and library staff will be interviewed. 
Time studies of the actual time taken 
in getting books will be made. Pro- 
ponents and opponents will both have 
a hearing. The advisory committee 
has suggested, among others, as ma- 
jor features for investigation the ques- 
tion of centralization of library re- 
sources; financial support; attitudes in 
regard to reserved books; staff quali- 
fications, duties, status and salaries; 
the conflicting claims of undergraduate 
and graduate and multifold other 
things which will occur to any college 
or university librarian. 

So far Dr Works has visited Vas- 
sar and Iowa State college, the uni- 
versities of Cincinnati, Illinois and 
Minnesota, and preliminary visits have 
been made to Oberlin, Syracuse and 
Michigan. Others still to be visited by 
Dr Capen and Dr Works are Yale, 
Cornell, California, Leland and Stan- 
ford, Oberlin, Tulane, North Carolina 
and two or three others about which 
I am not at present sure. 

This is a representative, but not an 
exclusive list of institutions. The selec- 
tion has been made for various rea- 
sons, the chief of which is the presence 
of some typical conditions, normal or 
abnormal, of library service. It is not a 
“best libraries list” in the sense of in- 
timating that those on the list are bet- 
ter in any way than others not there. 
So far the reports have been that the 
field work conducted by Dr Works has 
stimulated healthy interest in the fac- 
ulty and staff and has given a valuable 
insight into their several viewpoints re- 
garding the library. 

The advisory committee is neither 
exerting influence to shape the meth- 
ods of the survey nor to affect the find- 
ings. Naturally it hopes that the result 
will be a more general recognition of 
the value of the only college and uni- 


versity department common to ll 
types of these institutions. A consum- 
mation devoutly to be hoped for is 
wider and more accurate knowledge of 
their own libraries on the part of uni- 
versity communities. The probability 
that the report will incorporate some 
of their own suggestions has already, 
in some cases, excited considerable in- 
terest among both students and fac- 
ulty. 

The report may tend to bring greater 
support for better service. Whatever 
the conclusions reached, they cannot 
be considered an attempt of librarians 
to magnify themselves or their work. 
Wherever commendation or condem- 
nation may fall, if the survey helps 
show to others than librarians what 
adequate service is and suggests ways 
of giving it, it will be more than justi- 
fied. 





Recreational Reading for Credits 

In connection with my Recreational 
Reading course, I have been writing 
letters to the authors whose books will 
be included in the collection, asking 
for personal messages to be read to 
the members of the class. One of these 
letters is such a gem that I can’t resist 
sending you a copy of it, with permis- 
sion to use it in Lrprartes if you care 
to do so. 

It is from Helen Douglas Adam, a 
12-year-old Scotch girl, the author of a 
book of poems, The Elfin pedlar, pub- 
lished last year by Putnam. Accord- 
ing to Fletcher Allen in the Jnterna- 
tional Book Review of May, 1924, 
“Already she has taken England by 
storm.” The jacket of the book in- 
forms us that “she is not in any sense 
a bespectacled prodigy. Her parents 
have taken care that she remains in 
ignorance of the fame which followed 
the appearance in England of her 
verses.” The naiveté of her letter 
would seem to bear out that state- 
ment. It is one of the most natural, 
unaffected, and withal imaginative ex- 
pressions of a child’s delight in books 
and Nature that I have ever read. Her 
mountain trip was taken after her book 
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of poems was published. It is inter- 
esting to speculate on the influence 
that this trip will have on her future 
poetry. 
C. Epwarp GRAVES 
State teachers’ college 
Arcata, Cal. 


Dear Mr Graves: 

I think it most kind of you to have chosen 
my book to be read in your Recreational 
Reading course. I love reading and have a 
jolly little den crowded with books, but I 
am afraid I have not sufficient knowledge 
of them to be able to write on such a big 
subject as “Recreational Reading.” 

I do think that books are almost the most 
wonderful things in the world, and if you 
love and work with them, they always re- 
pay you tenfold. 

In reading for pleasure, books ought al- 
ways to suit the personal taste of the 
reader, as well as the mood he happens to 
be in; though of course the best books 
should sweep the reader at once into the 
mood of the writer. Real reading, I think, 
begins when the characters cease to be 
black words on white pages and come alive. 

I believe with Dr Walter De La Mare, in 
his Henry Brocken, that all the really lovely 
creatures of author and artist and poet live 
in a happy unearthly world of their own. 
After all, as each tree, flower, wind, drop of 
water, and every lovely thing made by Na- 
ture has a soul—why should not the beauti- 
ful things of man’s mind in art and litera- 
ture and.even in unborn thoughts hold also 
the divine spark of life? 

Everything about books is so interesting. 
Book shops at any time of year, but espe- 
cially in winter, are veritable havens of de- 
light, and book catalogs are to my mind 
like plump pies filled with toothsome mor- 
sels—just as alluring even if they sometimes 
dangle their dainties beyond one’s reach. 

If it is of any interest to you to know my 
favorite authors, here they are—Walter De 
La Mare, Fiona Macleod, James Stephens, 
Margaret Kennedy, Kipling, Lord Dunsany, 
Neil Munro, Andrew Lang, the Brontés, 
Scott, Dickens, H. G. Wells, Malory, Rob- 
ert Buchanan, George Macdonald, Anatole 
France, Charles Lamb, Gilbert Watson, and 
the peerless legends of Greece and Rome, 
besides all my beloved poets. 

I am afraid this list is not very long as 
yet. But one of the nicest things about 
books is that the more you read, the more 
there is to read—one can no more exhaust 
their surprises, than one can exhaust the 
treasure house of the world. But don’t you 
find that Nature herself is always so much 
more wonderful than anything in books 
which at their best can only mirror her face? 
Last summer we spent a glorious holiday 
among the Cairngorm mountains. We lived 
in a farm on the fringe of them and for 


three months climbed almost night and 
day. I wish I could put into words just 
the faintest glimmer of the grandeur and 
beauty of these hills, but the glorious vistas 
of blue distance from the towering peaks, 
the glitter of the deep and lonely lochs, the 
mists that drift in on the breath of night, 
and the stars that seem brighter than any- 
where else in the world cannot be confined 
in the narrow house of words. 

We slept out in the open on beds of 
heather, far up the lonely Lairg Grue pass, 
with one star watching above the wild dark 
mountains. We often walked all night, and 
came back to picnic in little boothies with 
chimneys as big as themselves. We have 
won from Nature such a store of beauty 
that all the dust of all the cities in the world 
cannot dim. The mountains have left us 
with a dream of misty glory, and the wild 
urge to climb still higher. I dream of the 
Alps and the Rockies and even sometimes 
daringly of the very highest Himalayas, and 
if in some far off future day I should find 
myself on the top of Mount Everest himself, 
I would blow a grateful kiss to the Cairn- 
gorms, my first beloved mountains. 

Nature, how I love her, then, next to 
Nature, books. ; 

With every good wish for the success of 
the course, 

Very sincerely yours 
Heten Doucitas ADAM 





Meetings of Educational Groups 
Mid-winter, Chicago 
Midwestern colleges 

The college librarians held a meet- 
ing, January 2, under the direction of 


.Mary E. Downey, Denison university, 


Granville, O., with more than 40 persons 
present. In view of the fact that six 
other conflicting meetings were being 
held at the same hour, the attendance 
was good. A number of librarians 
from outside the states included in the 
term Middle West were present. The 
program was largely made up of dis- 
cussions of points already chosen. 

Previous to the meeting, Miss 
Downey had sent out questions on 12 
major points to both presidents and 
librarians of 200 colleges listed. Only 
about 60 of these colleges returned 
answers. ‘The questions themselves 
have much point in them and are as 
follows: 

1) Is your library an independent depart- 
ment of your college? 

2) What is the proportion of books per 
student in your college? 
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3) How does the library budget compare 
with that of your other departments? 

4) Are the salaries of your librarian and 
assistants paid on a 12-months basis or for 
the regular school year? 

What is the comparison of salaries of 
librarians and assistants with professors and 
their assistants in your college? 

5) Are vacations, with pay, the same for 
members of the library staff as for profes- 
sors and their assistants in your college? 

Does your librarian have the Sabbatical 
year for travel, advanced study and research, 
observation of other libraries, or teaching 
library science elsewhere? 

6) What is the comparison of education 
and preparation for your library staff and 
the teaching faculty? 

Do your librarian and heads of library 
departments have professional library train- 
ing? 
Is academic rank given librarian and as- 
sistants in your library? 

7) How can your librarian raise his or her 
status in the opinion of your college heads 
and authorities? 

8) Do your librarian and assistants attend 
the meetings of their profession—A. L. A., 
state association, and district meetings? At 
the expense of the college? 

9) Are your college trustees as ‘interested 
in the library as in other departments? 

10) Does your librarian attend meetings 
of the board of trustees and faculty library 
committee when matters relating to the 
library are being discussed? 

Is your librarian chairman of the Library 
committee? Member only? 

11) Is a library course given in your col- 
lege? 

If so; a) What is the chief purpose in 
giving this course? 


b) Do you give college and library school - 


credit for such courses? 
c) Is there mention of such courses in 


your college catalog? 
Do you consider it preferable to have 


assistants trained in other library schools 
rather than in your own courses? 

12) Do you know of any college library 
to be taken as a standard? 

The chairman reported that some of 
the answers received by her were 
rather illuminating. She made a 
strong appeal to those present to in- 
sist on higher standards for the college 
libraries and more definite recognition 
for the good work being done by them, 
lest they do not keep pace with the 
development of university and public 
libraries. 

Some of the points gleaned from the 
questionnaire are as follows: 

Of the 60 libraries reporting, 53 are inde- 
pendent departments of the college, mean- 
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ing freedom from supervision, the library 
being on a par with other departments. 

The number of books per student varies 
from 15 to 800, but the fact that quantity 
might not be an indication of the merits of 
the collection was stressed. Dead timber is 
not desirable. 

As usual, the answers with regard to the 
budget were not exactly straightforward 
and it is impossible to deduct definite con- 
clusions in regard to the matter. In a few 
instances the library budget equalled or 
exceeded that of any other department, as 
it should. Attention was called to the A. 
L. A. minimum average for books, includ- 
ing periodicals, which is $5 for each student. 

f the. 60 reporting libraries, 39 are on 
the 12 months basis, 20 on the 20 months 
and one on the 9 months. 

Less than half reported the librarian’s 
salary on a par with that of the college 
professor. 

Discussion emphasized the point 
that the librarian’s preparation and 
experience should enter into the salary 
question as well as into the status of 
the librarian’s academic rank in. the 
college faculty group. Higher de- 
grees with professional training and 
experience should put the librarian on 
a par with a doctor of philosophy. One 
university has already given credit to- 
ward a doctor of philosophy degree for 
graduate bibliography and _ research 
work. 

In most cases, the hirniien’s vaca- 
tion is not so long as that of the teach- 
ing faculty. One librarian reported 
extra salary instead of a vacation. 

The education of the library staff 
compared with that of the teaching 
faculty fell short in many cases. Half 
of those present reported academic 
rank. 

Annual attendance at some of the li- 
brary meetings, either national, state 
or district, seemed to be the general 
practise. Nothing is done for the as- 
sistants. Of the 40 librarians present, 
about half receive full time allowance 
for such trips and have their expenses 
paid in full. 

Most libraries reported that a 
are as much interested in the libra 
in other departments of the col od 
and some notable instances were cited. 

Only a few libraries reported that 
the librarian attended the Board of 
trustee’s meetings, but nearly all librar- 
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ians sit on the faculty library commit- 
tee. Some libraries do not have such 
a committee at all. It was the consensus 
that the library committee should 
function as a backing rather than as 
a dictator to the librarian. 

An animated discussion on _ the 
point of attending trustees’ meetings 
was held, the attendance being based 
on the policy of the institution, whether 
it is governed by the faculty or by the 
president. 

Such work as has been done in li- 
brary courses in college curriculi has 
emphasized the fact that this course 
develops better research students and 
that a knowledge of library tools is of 
much practical aid to them through- 
out their whole university course. 
Those who know how to use libraries 
are more valuable as teachers or as 
workers in any field. 

It was decided that in order that the 
college library might not become in- 
bred, at least a part of the staff should 
have training outside both in academic 
and library schools. One college pro- 
fessor expressed the thought that in 
making up the staff not more than one- 
third ought to come out of the faculty’s 
own school. 

No library may yet be taken as a 
standard, although several college 1i- 
braries were mentioned as outstanding 
in achievement—Berea, Ky., Oberlin, 
Leland Stanford, Hamilton, N. Y., 
Amherst, and Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute. It was reported that Haver- 
ford college library has a spending 
fund of $40 per capita and six library 
school trained persons on its staff. 

On investigation, the annual aver- 
age of statistics obtained from 27 col- 
leges was as follows: 654 students, 
42 members of faculty, 214 full-time 
staff, 65 hours a week open, 41 hours 
and 15 minutes for staff service, 61 
books a student, $3328 salaries (not 
including student help), $2202 for 
books, $530 for periodicals, $454 for 
binding, $204 for supplies, $3.35 for 
books a student. 

The meeting was extremely live and 
helpful and discussion was continuous 
and to the point. The chairman in 
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closing urged that college librarians 
make it a point to visit college libraries 
not only in their own state but in as 
many other states as possible and thus 
keep in touch with the broader field. 
A strong appeal was made for pay- 
ment of membership dues in this group 
of college libraries, since otherwise, 
the burden of expenses falls heavily 
on a few. 

The subject chosen for discussion at 
next year’s meeting is Plans for the 
college library building and its equip- 
ment. Thoughtful consideration of 
this question in preparation for the 
program was urged. 

The committee to carry on the work 
for the ensuing year consists of Betty 
H. Pritchett, Coe college, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., chairman; Lillian M. 
Guinn, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, Ill. secretary; Robert E. 
Stauffer, Mt. Union college, Alliance, 
Ohio. 

Normal school and teachers’ college 

librarians 

The normal school and teachers’ col- 
lege librarians held their usual meet- 
ing, under the direction of Mary J. 
Booth of the Teachers’ college, Charles- 
ton, Ill., January 2. 

Charles H. Stone, George Peabody 
college, Nashville, Tenn., conducted a 
symposium on the adaptation of dif- 
ferent routine and technical methods 
in teachers’ college libraries. Much 
discussion centered around various re- 
serve systems and the follow-up of 
overdues. The high point in the dis- 
cussion was the means of marking 
reserved books, which ranged from 
colored over-size book cards to manila 
strips on the cover bearing the name 
of the department reserving them. In 
one school the faculty are required to 
give 24 hours’ notice of any book as- 
signed for reference. Reserves are 
most successfully managed on closed 
shelves, with day loans of one period 
and loans for over-night use, and fines 
varying from five cents to 25 cents an 
hour for over-due books. In some 
schools, no grades are given until all 
fines are settled; in others, students 
have been dropped from classes for un- 
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paid fines after several notices. Fines 
of a week’s standing count as one cut. 
In most schools, no student is allowed 
to graduate if fines on books are still 
charged against him. 

Miss Booth told of her loan system 
which allowed students to draw as 
many non-reserve books as desired and 
keep them for an indefinite period. 

An interesting talk on outstanding 
trade editions was given by Mary K. 
Reely, Wisconsin library commission, 
who characterized the following edi- 
tions: 


Macmillan’s Little Library; well made, 
good binding, paper and print; illustrations 
in black and white are active, pleasing. 

Macmillan’s Children’s Classic Series; well 
made; titles range from Mother Goose for 
two-year-olds to Two years before the mast 
for 15-year-old readers; bound in blue; 
pleasing cover design, decorated end papers, 
satisfactory print, paper and colored illus- 
trations; text at times abridged; pictures 
emphasize the fairy tale idea; Mother 
Goose specially excellent and _ inclusive; 
Lamb’s Tales not up to standard of the 
series. 

Macrae-Smith Co.; Washington 
Classics; best for the price; title list is good; 
wearing characteristics only fair; Swiss 
Family Robinson in this series is prefer- 
able; children can be trusted to do their 
own abridging if the pastor’s speeches bore 
them. Their Rittenhouse Classics may 
obtained out of the set; print is small but 
clear.. Their Fairmont Classics are only fair 
and the title list is not kept up. 

The Riverside Bookshelf; slightly over- 
size but easily handled; dark blue, dignified 
cover, pleasing margin and good pictures; 
best Story of a bad boy, Peterkin papers, 
and the Good dog book; apparently no 
principle in selection of titles to be included 
beyond use of their own copyrights. 

Little, Brown; Beacon Hill Bookshelf; in- 
cludes delightfully illustrated Little men and 
Little women, also best available edition of 
Parkman’s Oregon trail; no longer limited 
to older children’s classics but includes 
semi-popular titles, as Nelly’s silver mine. 

Harper’s, Rhead Illustrated Juveniles; 
readable, well edited and accurate as to 
text; black and white illustrations by Rhead 
best features; especially notable are Tom 
Brown, Robin Hood, Heidi, Hans Brinker. 
They also publish the Wonderland Series and 
Twilight Series for little children. 

Scribner’s Jilustrated Classics; big page 
illustrations and end papers make these an 
addition to a library; titles range from 
fairy tales for smaller children to Quentin 
Durward for older children; contains the 
best editions of Treasure Island, Kid- 
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napped, Quentin Durward, Deerslayer, Ara- 
bian nights, Twenty leagues under the sea; 
high-school librarians generally agree the 
beauty of the book make-up overcomes the 
disadvantage of the large size for active use. 

Milton, Balsh & Co., New series similar to 
Scribner’s Illustrated Classics; includes The 
spy and The pilot, for $2.50. (Why doesn’t 
a new publisher put out an attractive book 
in normal size?) 

Rand’s Windermere Series; has good titles 
but dees not wear well. 

Dodd’s International Classics; over size 
but well made and open easily; they lose 
the “required reading” appearance. (Do 
modern illustrations detract from the old 


classics ?) 

Crowell’s Color Books; titles for both 
younger and older readers, although the 
make-up is for older readers; an attractive, 
good edition for school reading-list titles. 

Miss Reely showed the exhibit of 
the A. L. A. of series books costing 
less than one dollar and urged that it 
be borrowed by libraries for the benefit 
of student teachers. She also advised 
that librarians make their wants in edi- 
tions and prices known to publishers 
so that their series might include titles 
really needed. 

Jessie G. Van Cleve, children’s spe- 
cialist with the A. L. A. Booklist, 
talked most delightfully of recent chil- 
dren’s books. She gave skillful and 
intriguing reviews of a number, and 
closed with an interesting comparison 
of the fairy tales of De la Mare and of 
Howard Pyle. 

Eva McMahon, Northern Illinois 
State teachers’ college, DeKalb, III. 
was chosen chairman for the next year 


A. L. A. education committee 

The Education committee held a 
meeting, December 31, with some 
dozen persons interested in school 
libraries present. A number of letters 
were received from those not able to 
be present. An especially interesting © 
communication was that relating to 
the fine work done by the Canadian 
regional director. 

Needs discussed covered more li- 
brary instruction in schools, the inclu- 
sion of school libraries in school 
surveys, and a committee on education 
as part of every state library associa- 
tion. The preparation of a score card 
for use in making school library 
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surveys was referred to the sub-com- 
mittee on library training. It was 
suggested that something be prepared 
for print in the anniversary publica- 
tions; that score card phraseology be 
built upon work now existing, using 
the Certain report as the foundation; 
that the Education committee be rep- 
resented on the joint Publications 
committee of the A. L. A. and the 
N. E. A., and that library instruction 
in high schools be given credit only 
if the instructor has had recognized 
library training. 





Recent Books on Education’ 


Arithmetic 
Stone, J. C. Teaching of arithmetic 
Sanborn, ’18 
Thorndike, E. L. New methods in arith- 
metic Rand, ’21 


English language and literature 
Curry and Clippinger. Children’s literature 
Rand, ’21 
Leonard, S. A. Essential principles of 
teaching reading and literature in the in- 

termediate grades and high school 
Lippincott, ’22 

History 
Kendall and Stryker. History in the ele- 
mentary schools Houghton, 718 
Tryon, R. M. Teaching history in the jun- 
ior and senior high schools Ginn, ’21 
Geography 

Branom and Branom. Teaching of geogra- 
phy, emphasizing the project or active 
metho Ginn, ’21 
Smith, E. E. Teaching of geography by 


problems Doubleday, ’21 
Reading 

—" and Cusack. How to teach read- 

Houghton, ’23 


ng 
tens, C. R. Silent and oral reading 
Houghton, ’22 
Uhl, W. L. Materials of reading; their se- 
lection and organization Silver, ’24 
Wheat, H. G. Teaching of reading 
Ginn, ’23 





1Conclusion of list of Recent books o 
education, recommended by N. J. State 
normal school. (See Lrpraries 31:45) 





Good from Evil? 

Unique building funds are being col- 
lected in South Dakota. The last legis- 
lature passed a law taxing the sale of 
cigarettes, the income thus collected to 
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be used for building state educational 
institutions. The law went into effect 
in July, 1925, and the total revenue for 
the first five months reached $170, 014. 


‘There was a perceptible decrease in the 


amount of tax collected toward the end 
of the period, tho it is not certain that 
the drop indicates reformation of smok- 
ers but rather was caused by the season 
of the year when youths are confined by 
school hours and other causes. 

It is said that in the first half-year 
under the new law, there will be a 
fund of $200,000, which will be used 
for a library building at the College 
of agriculture, the first building to be 
constructed out of the fund. Plans 
have been approved for this building. 
Other proposed buildings are a $200,- 
000 class room and gymnasium build- 
ing at the Northern normal school 
at Aberdeen, a $100,000 gymnasium 
and auditorium at the School of mines, 
Rapid City, and a $250,000 armory 
and gymnasium at the University at 
Vermilion. It is not the policy to 
commence work on any of the buildings 
until the fund to complete them is accu- 
mulated. The cigarette tax is collected 
thru stamps, the grading being based on 
the quality and price of the cigarettes and 
the number in the package. 





My Books 


My books are little castles 
Where magic playmates dwell; 
Queens and kings and vassals, 
Knights with plumes and tassels, 
My little books are castles 
That tales of romance tell. 


If ever I am grieving, 

My playmates hover near; 
With welcome words receiving, 
Their castle turrets leaving, 

A host will come, relieving, 

With song and jest and cheer. 


My playmates grow by stages, 
For each leaf holds a friend; 
I turn the clean white pages, 
Behold—from by-gone ages, 
Come heroes, clowns and sages, 
And comrades without end. 


Bernarp HIrRSHBERG 


Elijah D. Clark junior high-school 
New York City 
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News from the Field 
East 

Mrs Katherine Maynard, N. Y. P. 
L. 713-15, has been appointed Vail li- 
brarian in the Massachusetts Institute 
of technology, Boston. 

Galen W. Hill, librarian, Millicent 
library, Fairhaven, Mass., since 1911, 
has resigned to succeed Truman R. 
Temple as librarian, Thomas Crane 
public library, Quincy, Mass. 

Miss Ada Perry, for over 15 years 
librarian of the Richards memorial 
library, North Attleboro, Mass., died 
December 21, 1925. The local press 
spoke very highly of her personal and 
professional qualities. 

The Dante medal given by the city 
. of Ravenna, Italy, has been conferred 
upon Miss Edna Phillips of the Divi- 
sion of public libraries, Massachusetts 
department of education, Boston, “for 
interest and activity in caring for 
Italian immigrants and in promoting 
sympathetic understanding between 
Italy and the United States.” 


The 1925 report of the Public li- 
brary, Malden, Mass., records the fol- 
lowing: Additions, 5608v.; volumes 
on the shelves, 80,251; circulation, 
331,510v., 6.4v. per capita; registration, 
14,321, .276 per cent of population. The 
library serves 2 branches, 2 stations, 123 
school-room deposits, 2 fire stations 
and 1 hospital. During the year a gift 
of $400 to be used for free public lec- 
tures was received. Expenditures, $40,- 
006—salaries, $22,761; books and maga- 
zines, $8598; bindery, $1904; supplies, 


$1198. 
Central Atlantic 

Ruth Prosser, N. Y. P. L. ’23-24, 
has been appointed librarian State 
normal school, Slippery Rock, Pa. 

Jeannette Fellheimer, N. Y. P. L. 
’21-22, has been appointed assistant on 
the U. S. catalog, H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York. 

Jean K. Taylor, N.Y.S. ’20, lately 
reference librarian, Hackley public li- 
brary, Muskegon, Mich., has temporar- 
ily joined the staff of the Metropolitan 
museum of art, New York City. 


Libraries 


Margaret Van Zandt for many years 
supervisor of the accessions depart- 
ment, Columbia University library,: 
died at her sister’s home in Catskill, 
N. Y., January 6, at the age of 83. 


Marie K. Pidgeon, N.Y.S. ’14, has 
resigned as assistant in the office of 
exhibits, U. S. department of agricul- 
ture, to become editor of biological ab- 
stracts at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Truman R. Temple, librarian of the 
Thomas Crane public library, Quincy, 
Mass., has resigned to become libra- 
rian of the Carnegie public library, 
Reading, Pa. On December 10, a pub- 
lic dinner given for Mr Temple was 
made the occasion for good wishes and 
expressions of appreciation of his 
splendid work in Quincy. 

The 1924-25 report of the Public li- 
brary of the District of Columbia notes 
among the events of the year the open- 
ing of the Mt. Pleasant branch and the 
securing of appropriations for much 
needed additional stock and equip- 
ment, .repairs and maintenance ex- 
pense. The new Citizens’ Advisory 
council is noted as one of the impor- 
tant factors which promise better 
things for the library of this non-vot- 
ing city. The year’s total circulation 
reached 1,205,186, of which 1,092,533 
were books. Number of borrowers, 
61,076. Good report is made of the 
work of deposit stations in the high 
schools. Appropriations for the library 
still fall short of its needs for mainte- 
nance and offer no hope for expan- 
sion. The library has prepared a five- 
year program of development in the 
hope of receiving more definite assist- 
ance and attention from Congress. This 
covers repairs, increased building equip- 
ment, increase in the staff and exten- 
sion of service, especially branches in 
certain public school buildings. 


Central 


Lucy Condell, N. Y. P. L. ’15-16, has 
been appointed assistant in the Vet- 
erans’ hospital library, St. Cloud, 
Minn. 














The village of Alexis, Ill., has re- 
ceived a bequest of $30,000 for estab- 
lishing a public library, by the will of 
the late Mrs Rial Scott, a former resi- 
dent of the place. 


Statistics of the Public library, Chi- 
cago, show the loss of 33,875 volumes, 
according to the last inventory. In 
addition, 9126 volumes were lost but 
paid for by the losers. 


Amy Winslow, N.Y.S. ’16, has been 
granted a leave of absence from the 
Public library, Indianapolis, Ind., to 
spend six months at A.L.A. headquar- 
ters as assistant on the Commission 
on adult education and the library. 


The Public library, Peoria, Ill., has 
made arrangements for a _ branch 
library. It will be located in the 1800 
block from the center of the town and 
near one of the city’s high schools. 
The branch includes two rooms, each 
42 by 21 feet, an adult and a children’s 
room. 

Mayme C. Snipes has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Peabody free 
library, Columbia City, Ind. Miss 
Snipes, formerly librarian at Plainfield, 
Ind., was for several years with the 
Indiana State library commission as 
organizer. For the past three years 
she has been in charge of the library 
work in Switzerland county. 


The Withers public library, Bloom- 
ington, Ill, is being surveyed by 
Chalmers Hadley, librarian, Public 
library, Cincinnati, O., with a view to 
determining whether the present con- 
ditions of the library and its work 
make it advisable to remodel the pres- 
ent building or ask for a new one. 
The library’s present home, designed 
as a club house in 1887, has become 
inadequate. 


The annual report of the Hackley 
public library, Muskegon, Mich., 1924 
25, gives the following: Number of 
active borrowers, 15,402, 28 per cent of 
the population; of the total registra- 
tion, .6257 are children; one-third of 
the borrowers use the various branches 
and stations; home circulation reached 
329,658v., of which 68 per cent was 
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fiction; books on industries ranked 
next to fiction. 

A new branch was opened and a 
contract made with a suburb for libra- 


ry service. Work in the juvenile de- 
partment was unusually satisfactory. 
There was a gain of 11 per cent in cir- 
culation from school stations. The 
staff of the library comprises 16 assist- 
ants and four part-time pages, and 
three new positions have been author- 
ized by the library board. During the 
year, three members of the staff at- 
tended the library summer course at 
the University of Michigan. 

The librarian, Harold L. Wheeler, 
makes a very attractive recommenda- 
tion for necessary additions to and al- 
terations in the library building, which 
would add to the library’s efficiency 
and usefulness. 

The illustrations in the report are 
illuminatng, giving exterior and inte- 
rior views of the library, also drawings 
showing the proposed addition. Branch 
floor plans and an illustration of the 
hospital service add to the interest of 
a well presented report on obviously 
good work. 

South 

Marion Lambert, Pratt, ’21, has been 
appointed children’s librarian of the 
Public library, Muskogee, Okla. 


Laurie Gray, N. Y. P. L. ’20-21, has 
been appointed librarian in the U. S. 
Naval air station, Pensacola, Fla. 


Verne Bowles, N.Y.S. 714, head cat- 
aloger, Public library, Tulsa, Okla., 
has accepted a similar position at the 
Flagler memorial library, Miami, Fla. 


Mrs Coleman L. Davidson has 
joined the staff of the Public library, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. For several years, 
Mrs Davidson was head of the chil- 
dren’s department of the Public 
library, East Cleveland, O. 


Vera J. Snook, formerly librarian at 
Ottawa, IIl., and later of Lincoln Coun- 
ty library, Libby, Mont., has been 
elected librarian of the Public library, 
Little Rock, Ark. She succeeds Bea- 
trice Prall who has become head of the 
Hoyt memorial library, Saginaw, Mich. 
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The first branch of the Public li- 
brary, Muskogee, Okla., was opened 
in January. It is located in the West 
junior high school and is financed 
jointly by the library board and the 
city school board. Cora Case Porter, 
formerly branch librarian, Los Angeles, 
Cal., is librarian of the Muskogee public 
library. 

Federal Judge R. L. Williams of 
Oklahoma has given to the city of 
Durant a quarter of a block of ground 
as a public library site. The new li- 
brary building will be made from one 
of two buildings now on the property 
and the rent from the other building 
will be turned into an endowment 
fund. Judge Williams was formerly 
governor of Oklahoma and is much 
interested in the development of li- 
brary service and the preservation of 
all historical material relating to Okla- 
homa. 

Richmond parish, Louisiana, is to 
have a parish library. A library associa- 
tion was recently formed by the merging 
of Rayville, Delhi, Magham, and other 
points in Richmond parish. This library 
would stand a good chance of securing 
assistance from the Carnegie fund 
which consists of 1000 books and 
financial assistance to a probable value 
of $12,500. 

Ella M. Thornton, Atlanta, was 
appointed state librarian of Georgia, 
January 6, to succeed the late Mrs 
Maude B. Cobb. Miss Thornton has 
been assistant librarian for 17 years 
and had the unanimous endorsement 
of the courts of the state and nearly 
all of the state capitol official family. 
She has been particularly effective in 
the legislative reference branch, having 
had it in her charge since its establish- 
ment. 

The 1924-25 report of the Public li- 
brary, Springfield, Mo., records num- 
ber of books on the shelves, 30,178; 
borrowers, 15,157; population served, 
48,000; circulation, 137,465; income, 
$23,277, including an unexpended bal- 
ance of $3770; expenditures, $18,435— 
books, $4115; salaries, library service, 
$8190; unexpended balance, $5795. 
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West 


Inez E. Benedict, Pratt °18, librarian 
Sheridan County library, Plentywood, 
Montana, was married January 1, to 
John J. Gibbons. 

Pacific Coast 

Harold G. Donnel, Los Angeles, ’25, 
is assistant in the reading room of the 
Huntington library. 


Henriette G. Thomas, N. Y. P. L. 
’21-22, has been appointed high-school 
librarian, San Jose, California. 


Eleanor S. Stephens, N. Y. P. L. 
21-22, has been appointed assistant 
librarian in the Los Angeles County 
library, California. 


Margaret MacLachlan, for almost 25 
years connected with the Library asso- 
ciation, Portland, Ore., and for 20 
years head of the circulation depart- 
ment, died in New York City, Decem- 
ber 11, 1925. 


Constance Ewing, Pratt, formerly 
head of the order department, Library 
association, Portland, Ore., has been 
made head of the circulation depart- 
ment. Ruth L. Brown (N. Y.), for- 
merly first assistant in the reference 
department, succeeds Miss Ewing. 


Canada 
Lurene McDonald, N. Y. P. L. 
16-18, has been appointed librarian of 
the Public library, Hamilton, Ont. 


Foreign 
Marilla B. George, N. Y. P. L. ’19-21, 
has been appointed assistant in the 
American library in Paris. 


An interesting event at the Public art 
gallery, museum and libraries, Sunder- 
land, England, was an exhibit of the 
works of three local artists—paintings 
by D. T. Robertson and R. A. Wilson, 
and enamels, etc., by the late G. H. 
Clarkson—held during December and 
January. A catalog of the works was 
issued. 





For sale—Charging desk, regulation 
style, mahogany finish and medium size. 
For. particulars, write Public library, 
Warsaw, Ind. 








